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Labor and Reconstruction after the War 
JOHN A. RYAN 


Before considering the place and prospects of labor in the post- 
war world, I shall describe briefly the main ethical principles that 
must underlie any satisfactory scheme of socio-economic reconstruc- 
tion. 

The Ethical Principles 


The two main principles have been stated in similar language 
by Pope Pius XII and in the Atlantic Charter. In his radio address 
on Pentecost Sunday, June 1, 1941, the Holy Father said: 

Every man as a living being gifted with reason, has in fact 
from nature the fundamental right to make use of the material 
goods of the earth, while it is left to the will of man and to the 
juridical statutes of nations to regulate in greater detail the 
actuation of this right. 

His Christmas Message of December 24, 1941, includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Within the limits of a new order founded on moral principles, 
there is no place for that cold and calculating egoism which 
tends to hoard the economic resources and materials destined 
for the use of all to such an extent that the nations less favored 
by nature are not permitted access to them. 

The first of these propositions asserts the natural right of every 
human being to a livelihood (of course, the Pope means a decent 
livelihood) from the common bounty of the earth; the second prop- 
osition declares that the material goods and resources created by God 
for all His children should not, in the postwar order, be withheld 
by the richer from the poorer nations. 

I quote now the corresponding declarations in the Atlantic Char- 
ter. Point Five pledges the respective countries of the signers to 

bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations in the 


economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved la- 
bor standards, economic advancement and social security. 


Point Four promises that those countries will 


endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all states, great or small, victor or 
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vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity. 

The claim of every individual to a share in the earth’s bounty 
which the Pope lays down as a natural right, the Atlantic Charter 
promises to make good by international agreement. The claims of 
the weaker nations to a proper share of the world’s resources which 
the Holy Father bases upon ‘‘moral principles,’ the Atlantic Charter 
promises to effectuate by international action. 


Labor and Organized Labor 


Our main concern here, I assume, is not labor all over the world; 
it is labor in the United States, and I take the liberty of restricting 
the subject still further. I shall deal mainly with organized labor. 
All intelligent and realistic observers are aware that the condition of 
the wage-earning classes in a reconstructed capitalist order will be 
determined, as in the past, mainly by their ability to organize. In 
this connection, | desire to quote the eloquent historical summary 
put down more than forty years ago by Adams and Sumner: 


In the last six centuries the laboring population has risen from 
a condition of serfdom to a state of political freedom. In this 
struggle for economic equality, the victories have been won by 
the wage earners themselves. When they did not pursue their 
interest, they lost their interest. When they forgot to demand 
their full reward, they failed to receive their full reward. They 
had occasional encouragement, and even an occasional leader, 
from the employing class, but in the main they fought their 
way against the opposition, and not with the assistance, of their 
employers. Their weapons were the strike and the trade union. 
When the ponderous machinery of supply and demand was 
ready to give them a lift, its inertia and initial friction had to 
be overcome with a strike. When it had begun to thrust wages 
down, it was prevented from entirely degrading the wage ear- 
ner by the trade union. Always and everywhere the salvation 
of the working class has been collective action; and while the 
wage system remains, their progress will continue to depend up- 
on collective action.’ 


One Possible Postwar Outcome 


Either of two mutually opposite situations may confront Ameri- 
can labor after the war. In the first situation, it may lose all the ad- 
vantages that it has obtained since June, 1933, in particular, the 


*T. S. Adams and A. L. Sumner, Labor Problems. 
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National Labor Relations Act and the Minimum Wage and Maxi- 
mum Hours Act. This possibility will undoubtedly become a reality 
if it can be brought about by the now dominant economic groups 
and their associates and satellites. That such is their deliberate de- 
sire and design is clearly indicated by certain significant events: the 
declarations of the National Association of Manufacturers; the atti- 
tudes and utterances of the majority of the metropolitan newspapers: 
the pronouncements and performances of the most powerful of the 
farm organizations, and the reactionary character of the recently 
elected Congress. These persons and institutions are the authentic 
Bourbons of our time. They have learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. 

In an address delivered December 7, in New York City, Mr. 
Wayne L. Morse, one of the ablest members of the War Labor 
Board, denounced those industrialists who are so ‘‘doped by the 
philosophy of economic feudalism” that they misinterpret the trend 
of events and jump to the conclusion that the time is ripe to ‘‘carry 
on a fight against unionism.’’ He went on to say, however, that “the 
number of these would-be feudal barons among American employers 
is small....’’ I wish I could agree with him in this encouraging 
estimate. Even if the group of ‘‘feudal barons’’ among employers be 
small numerically, it will, I am afraid, exercise a dominant influence 
upon the thinking and plans of business as a whole. 

If the Republicans elect their candidate for the presidency in 1944 
and if they are able, with the assistance of Democratic reactionaries, 
to control both houses of Congress, the status and influence of or- 
ganized labor, and therefore of the whole body of wage earners, will 
undergo a disastrous decline. As a matter of fact, this combination of 
Republicans and reactionary Democrats is already in a position to 
dominate the House of Representatives; that is, the body that was 
elected the third of November. Except for two obstacles, the most 
important recent gains of labor would all be swept away within 
the next six months. These obstacles are the Senate and the Presi- 
dent, and we cannot be too confident about the Senate. So long, 
however, as the present occupant of the White House remains there, 
no fears need be entertained for the cause of labor or the cause of 
social justice. 

After the beginning of the year 1945, the situation may be dis- 
astrously different, and labor may face the imminent peril of losing 
all that it has gained through legislation since 1933. 
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Assume that this possibility is realized. In order to simplify the 
problem, let us assume, too, that by 1945 the war will have ceased 
and the period of postwar reconstruction commenced. 


What political and economic policies will the masters of in- 
dustry adopt in order to guide and determine the processes of econom- 
ic reconstruction? According to their most vocal representatives, they 
will restore what, with wearisome reiteration, they have been call- 
ing the “‘system of free enterprise.’’ The phrase itself is not very 
precise. Probably it was not intended to be too definite. Probably 
it is more effective as a magic formula, a slogan, a shibboleth. At any 
rate, many of those who are fondest of it seem to give it about the 
same meaning that is conveyed by the phrase laissez faire. ‘‘Free en- 
terprise’’ implies freedom of business from the restraints imposed by 
either labor unions or political government. Give business a free 
hand and it will automatically prodnce universal prosperity. 

To be sure, the champions of “‘free enterprise’’ would admit that 
for a few months after the boys come marching home from the war, 
many of therm will be unable to find jobs. But the ‘‘free enterprisers’’ 
wishfully think that this iemporary difficulty can be adequately met 
by government relief. Vast public works will be as unnecessary as 
they are undesirable. When the brief emergency is over, “free en- 
terprise’’ will automatically ensure full employment. 

I have called these men Bourbons. They have learned nothing 
from the spurious prosperity of the 1920’s, nor from the real de- 
pression of the 1930’s. They have forgotten none of their antiquated 
and discredited economic notions. They look back longingly to the 
1920's, as the golden age of ‘“‘free enterprise,’” when government nev- 
er interfered with the performances of business and when labor un- 
ions were practically impotent. They shut their eyes to the well- 
known fact that in the decade of pseudo prosperity, ‘‘free enterprise” 
was unable to keep the industrial plant operating at more than 80 
per cent of capacity, even though sufficient idle and willing workers 
were available to maintain operations at full capacity. Why did 
not ‘‘free enterprise’ bring the idle men and idle machines together? 
Because the “free enterprisers’’ knew that they could not sell the ad- 
ditional product. Why could they not have sold those additional 
goods? Because they had not put sufficient purchasing power into the 
hands of those who would like to buy, that is, the wage earners and 
the farmers. 
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This unpleasant bit of industrial history our champions of “‘free 
enterprise” have conveniently forgotten. They still believe — not 
explicitly, only implicitly —- that goods can be sold without buy- 
ers. Hence they are longing for the time after the war when they can 
“put the labor unions in their place,”’ even if that means greatly re- 
duced wages and greatly reduced ability to buy the products of in- 
dustry. 


It must be noted with sadness that some warrant for this aston- 
ishing assumption can be found in the teaching of the orthodox 
economists. According to the so-called law formulated by Jean Bap- 
tiste Say, more than one hundred years ago, supply creates its own 
demand; supply of goods is demand for goods: increase in output al- 
ways generates a sufficient increase in expenditure to take the in- 
creased product off the market.? ‘‘Until the orthodox axiom was 
challenged by Mr. Keynes’ theory of employment it was not ques- 
tioned by the orthodox economists.” ® 


The unsoundness of the assumption can be seen from the fol- 
lowing: 
Every supply of goods is, of course, a potential demand. 
It constitutes a power to call for some other kind of goods, but 
it is not necessarily an actual demand for any kind of goods 
now existing. For example, the owner of a textile mill does 
not care to exchange his surplus product for the surplus pro- 
duced by a farmer. The latter may, indeed, want more cloth- 
ing, but the former does not want more food. Possibly, he 
would like to exchange his surplus for a high-priced automobile, 
but the producer of the automobile does not want more textile 
goods. Similar statements can truthfully be made concerning 
the producers of surplus coal and shoes and a great many other 
products that are turned out faster than they can be sold. 


When two persons have a surplus of goods on their hands 
only one may desire the products of the other or neither may 
desire what the other has to offer. This situation may be gen- 
eral throughout the greater part of industry. All of those hav- 
ing an excess do, indeed, possess the power to obtain some of 
the other surplus products, but not all desire these surpluses, 
while those nersons who feel a desire for the excessive stocks are 
without the purchasing power. Owing to this divorce between 
the desire and the power to consume, it is quite possible that 
surpluses may exist simultaneously in practically all of the 
great industries. 


* Political Economy, English translation, p. 132, published in 1882. 
*An Essay on Marxian Economics, p. 31, by Joan Robinson. 
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In order to have an excess of any kind of goods, it is only 
necessary that the owners of them should not want any more 
consumption goods, either actual or potential, since they are 
already plentifully supplied. What then do owners of sur- 
pluses, for example, automobiles, textiles and machinery, want 
in exchange for their respective surpluses? They want produc- 
tion goods, new capital, new investments. But if new invest- 
ments are no longer profitable, they will not make them; that 
is, they will not give employment to labor in creating new in- 
struments of production, thereby getting rid of their surpluses. 
The process of new investment and expansion of capital equip- 
ment ultimately ceases because the possessors of large incomes 
realize that there has already been much unnecessary and waste- 
ful investment, leading to glutted markets, unprofitable prices 
and the beginning of unemployment. Investment has already 
provided employment for a longer time than was justified by 
a demand for the products.‘ 


A few weeks ago, I heard over the radio a university professor ex- 
travagantly eulogize ‘‘free enterprise’’ because of its achievements in 
the last 150 years, and particularly, in the years 1921-1929. TI lis- 
tened in vain for the effective retort that his opponent should have 
made. It could have taken this form: ‘“Yes, free enterprise had full 
scope in the 1920's and it did produce a kind of meretricious pros- 
perity. But why did it not use its magic powers and formulas to 
prevent the crash of 1929? Why did it not bring about industrial 
recovery during the four long years that elapsed between 1929 and 
1933? Why were the last months of this four-year period worse 
than the first? Free enterprise was as free and unhampered under 
Herbert Hoover as under Warren Gamaliel Harding and Calvin 
Coolidge.’” Sometimes I think that the exponents of ‘‘free enter- 
prise’ are without a saving sense of humor. 


A few weeks ago, Walter Lippman cited Alexis de Tocqueville’s 
L’ancien regime et de la Revolution on the different reactions of the 
aristocracy of France and of England to the doctrines and the threat 
of the French Revolution. The privileged classes in England took ac- 
count of these events. gave up some of their privileges and saved 
themselves from destruction. Les classes dirigeantes. that is, the 
aristocracy in France, refused to yield up anything and lost every- 
thing. According to Mr. Lippman, the business classes of the United 
States have long occupied and still occupy the position of power 
which was held more than a century and a half ago by the nobility 


“A Better Economic Order, by John A. Ryan, pp. 20-22. 
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in England and France. He raises the question, whether our aristoc- 
racy of business will imitate their social forebears in England or 
those in France. They will soon be compelled to make a decision. 
Here are the words in which he describes the situation: 
I think that the American businessmen today face essentially the 
same choice as did the British and French nobles in the eight- 
eenth century. Will the American businessmen assume very 
heavy burdens in order to continue to lead our industrial so- 
ciety, or will they become so absorbed in complaining about 
their burdens that they will not be able to lead? This is a very 
real question. It is the answer to this question which will de- 
termine the future of American businessmen, and, I believe, 
the very future of American industrial society under private 
management. 


It is somewhat more than a hundred years since De Tocqueville 
wrote the following sentences in another great work: 

I am of opinion, upon the whole, that the manufacturing 
aristocracy which is growing up under our eyes is one of the 
harshest which ever existed in the world; but, at the same time, 
it is one of the most confined and least dangerous. Nevertheless, 
the friends of democracy should keep their eves anxiously fixed 
in this direction: for if ever a permanent inequality of condi- 
tions and aristocracy again penetrate into the world, it may be 
predicted that this is the gate by which they will enter.® 


Of course, the business element in our present society includes 
other groups in addition to the manufacturers, who were the domi- 
nant social class one hundred and ten years ago. The great financial, 
commercial, railroad, petroleum and mining interests have to be 
added to the manufacturing interest. Taken together, these great 
economic groups wield far greater social power in our time than did 
the ‘‘manufacturing aristocracy” in the days of De Tocqueville. The 
question of what they will do with their great influence after the 
war, is one of the most crucial that has ever confronted the American 
people. 

The foregoing extract from Democracy tn America occurs at the 
end of a chapter entitled “How An Aristocracy May Be Created by 
Manufacturers.” Not far from the opening of this chapter occurs a 
statement which bears a strong resemblance to a striking sentence in 
the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, by Pope Pius XI. Here is De 
Tocqueville’s observation: 


* Democracy in America, IT, 197. 
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When a workingman is unceasingly and exclusively engaged in 
the fabrication of one thing, ... he every day becomes more 
and more adroit and less industrious: so that it may be said of 
him that in proportion as the workman improves, the man 
is degraded. 
Following is the somewhat parallel statement in Quadragesimo 
Anno: 


And so bodily labor, which was decreed by Providence for 
the good of man’s body and soul, even after original sin, has 
everywhere been changed into an instrument of strange perver- 
sion: for dead matter leaves the factory ennobled and trans- 
formed, where men are corrupted and degraded.*® 


The Other Possibility 


So much for the unpleasant situation that labor may have to 
face in the postwar period. Let us turn now to the contrary possi- 
bility. It may happen that the economic theories of the ‘‘free enter- 
prisers’’ and their spiritual associates will not determine the policies 
of the postwar reconstruction. Accordingly, the Congress and the 
national administration will recognize the immediate necessity of 
very large expenditures for public works to take care of the millions 
whom private industry will be unable to employ. The tragic mistake 
made in the years, 1933-1937, of spending only a fraction of the 
amount necessary to re-employ all who were unemployed in that 
period, must not be repeated. After the war, appropriations for pub- 
lic works must not be limited by the discredited theory of priming 
the industrial pump. Public works can “‘prime the pump” in the 
sense that so long as they are continued, they cause an increase in 
private business and private employment. The ratio, I believe, is 
two and one half men employed in subsidiary private industries for 
every one engaged upon the public project. After the stimulus of 
public works is withdrawn, however, private industry cannot con- 
tinue at the pace that it has artificially acquired. Even if the govern- 
ment were to put into operation a program of public works so large 
that all the unemployed found either public or private jobs, private 
industry alone would not be able to continue this happy condition. 
Private industry would be unable to continue with full operation 
and full employment. The reason is to be found in the bad dis- 
tribution, in the fact that the owners of capital still would receive 


*P. 39, N.C.W.C. edition. 


more than they could spend and that labor would obtain less than | 
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it would like to spend. In other words, the industrial pump would 
not stay primed, unless capital received less and labor more than 
under the present distribution. 


To be sure, when and if private industry brings about a better 
distribution of purchasing power than any that we have known 
under the ‘‘free enterprise’ system; when and if the masters of our 
industrial system come to realize that full employment cannot be 
maintained unless more of the national income is spent for consump- 
tion goods and less of it saved for unprofitable or impossible invest- 
ment; when and if they reach the conclusion that capital must be 
content with less, while labor and the farmers receive more, of the 
national product than has been the case in the past — then public 
spending to employ the unemployed can safely be brought to an end. 
Until this remote and improbable contingency arrives, government 
will have to maintain a public works program of sufficient magnitude 
to provide a job for every person who cannot find a remunerative 
place in private industry. 


If the foregoing policy should be put into operation in the period 
of postwar reconstruction, obviously, it would be of great benefit 
to labor. Full employment would mean good wages and, therefore, 
adequate opportunity for labor organization. The possibility that 
Congress might wipe out labor’s recent legislative gains, or in any 
other way unduly restrict the activities of the unions, would be 
negligible. Such an attitude toward labor could not exist side by 
side with the economic and political philosophy implied in a program 
of federal spending to provide full employment, any more than a 
generous attitude toward labor and labor unions is compatible with 
the economic and political theories cherished by the champions of 
“free enterprise.”’ The two attitudes and the two philosophies are 
mutually exclusive. 


My own opinion of the merits, feasibility, and necessity of large 
public spending in the period of postwar economic reconstruction is 
in line with that of Professor Alvin E. Hansen and his colleagues on 
the National Resources Planning Board. Here are three pertinent 
paragraphs from their pamphlet entitled, ‘‘After the War — Full 
Employment,”’ issued in January, 1942. 


We have to make up our minds as a Nation that we will 
not permit a post-war depression to overwhelm us. We do not 
have to take economic defeat after the military victory is won. 
We can, if we will, maintain business prosperity. We can 
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sustain a continuing demand for goods. We can keep industry 
going at high levels. We can maintain substantially full em- 
ployment. We can achieve a society in which everyone capable 
of and willing to work can find an opportunity to earn a 
living, to make his contribution, to play his part as a citizen 
of a progressive, democratic country. 

If purchasing power is maintained at a high level, we need 
have no fears that private manufacturers, retailers, wholesalers, 
and farmers will not come forward and supply the market with 
the goods demanded by the public — a rich variety of goods at 
reasonable prices. Private business can and will do the job of 
production. It is the responsibility of Government to do its 
part to insure a sustained demand. We know from past experi- 
ence that private enterprise has done this for limited periods 
only. It has not been able to insure a continuous and sustained 
demand. 

When the war is over the Government cannot just dis- 
band the army, close down the munition factories, stop build- 
ing ships, and remove all economic controls. We want an or- 
derly program of demobilization and reconstruction. The 
Government cannot escape responsibility. To fulfill its responsi- 
bility it needs the hearty cooperation of business, labor, farm- 
ers and the professions in the great task of developing a vigor- 
ous, expanding and prosperous society. 


Which of the two possibilities that I have tried to describe is 
more likely to be realized, I have no confident answer. If I were re- 
quired to lay a bet on the question I should offer even money on 
either side, but I should determine my choice by the toss of a coin. 
When I reflect upon the insidious and enormous power of American 
plutocracy and its satellites, in politics, in journalism, and in the pro- 
fessions, I am inclined to be pessimistic. On the other hand, when 
I recall the education which the people have received from economic 
events and political personages during the last decade and a half, I 
have some hope that by 1944 the majority will be able to see through 
the fog of shams and shows which now surrounds them, and that 
they will choose for their rulers men who believe in labor organiza- 
tion and social justice. 

About two future contingencies I can speak confidently. First, 
the millions of returning soldiers and sailors will not be satisfied or 
fooled by the old claptrap concerning ‘‘rugged individualism,”’ 
“American opportunity,’’ or ‘‘American equality.”” With their 
knowledge of the almost unlimited productive capacity of our in- 
dustries, as shown during the war, they will demand the opportunity 
to earn by honest labor a decent amount of that enormous potential 
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product. And they will demand that their share of the potential 
product be made actual. They will not be lulled to sleep by common- 
places about the limitations and difficulties of distribution, nor by 
promises of ‘‘prosperity just around the corner.’’ They will demand 
jobs here and now. I do not believe that an economy dominated by 
the philosophy of ‘‘free enterprise’ will be able to meet that demand. 

The second positive statement that I can make with some con- 
fidence is this: unless the middle classes, that is, the comfortable 
farmers, the members of the professions, the small business men, the 
holders of executive and directive positions in the great corporations 
and, indeed, the majority of the ‘‘white collar’ classes, cease to 
get their opinions from the daily papers and strive to acquire a greater 
amount of realistic economic intelligence than they now seem to 
possess, they may so exercise their voting power as to place the cham- 
pions of ‘‘free enterprise’ in control of reconstruction after the war. 
From such a calamity may the good Lord deliver us! 


Social Action Dept., N.C.W.C., Washington, D.C. 
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Economic Status and Leakage 
GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 


That economic status bears some relation to the practiceoftheFaith 
there can be little doubt. In just what ways it operates, andto what de- 
gree, however, are complex questions. Lack of financial resources is 
sometimes advanced as a reason for not sending children to a Catholic 
school, for not attending Mass, for not joining parish organizations, 
for not contracting a Catholic marriage, and for instituting separations 
and divorces. It may also be assumed that it enters into such an im- 
portant matter as the decision to have or not to have children, and 
into less important but nonetheless significant things as support of 
the Church, patronage of social and cultural activities in the parish, 
and reading Catholic literature. These factors have been found to be 
related to leakage in greater or less degree. But there is a broader 
consideration. Religion, which should occupy the central position 
in life, will be pushed to the periphery by many whose Faith is weak 
as they attempt to meet pressing physical needs, to balance hopelessly 
unbalanced budgets. The depression, in intensifying this strain also 
intensified the possibilities of leakage emanating from it. As one 
writer put it: 
When the depression’s moral effects begin to be felt; when the 
self-respecting unemployed become lying and welshing un- 
employables; when we reap the harvest of demoralization occa- 
sioned by enforced idleness of our youth, and the enforced post- 
ponement of marriage, then our decline will accelerate the 
more.’ 
In our study of St. Patrick’s Parish,* an attempt was made to 
discover possible relations existing between leakage and the follow- 
ing economic factors: occupation of the head of the family, annual 


*See Gerald J. Schnepp, Leakage from a Catholic Parish, 1942, passim. 
Most of the material for the present article is taken from this dissertation, 
submitted to the faculty of the School of Social Work, Catholic University 
of America, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in Social Science. 

* Rev. Henry W. Francis, “The Dying National Parish and Compulsory 
Membership Registration,” Ecclesiastical Review (October 1936), 95:390. 
* A fictitious name for the parish studied. It is located in a large city 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 
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income of the head of the family, poverty, home ownership, and 
loans. Let us consider these in order. 


Occupation of the Head of the Family 


The occupation of the head of the family gives some clue to the 
stability of the family and its fundamental economic security. Again, 
certain jobs entail mobility and this factor seems to contribute to the 
neglect of religion and the breakdown of the home. Finally, the 
operation of a machine, at which large numbers of men earn their 
daily bread, is a monotonous task which insidiously affects character 
and destroys or renders dormant the better things in man’s nature. 
As Dr. Briefs puts it: 

Labor no longer appears in the character of a responsibility 
with which the worker is entrusted, an opportunity to bring 
into existence something that has meaning and value. Gone 
therefore are man’s joy in the work of his hands, his pleasure 
in service worthily rendered, his pride in his vocation, his sense 
of satisfaction over a task accomplished. The rhythms of labor 
are set by the the machine, dictated by the necessity for a fric- 
tionless movement of the interacting parts of the production 
process.* 

Occupational information was available on 895 of the 1115 
heads of families in St. Patrick’s Parish. Of the remainder, 68 re- 
ported that they were unemployed, 55 gave “‘retired”’ as their status, 
and in 97 cases the occupational status was unknown. 

A large portion of the heads of families — 46 percent — were 
employed in manufacturing and mechanical industries, either as skilled 
workers in various trades or as unskilled laborers in industry. 
Forty-eight percent of the men and 28 percent of the women in 
gainful employment were in this group. 

Transportation and communication provided employment for 17 
percent of the parishioners. This figure was considerably higher 
than the percentage for the city as a whole as given in the 1930 
census and is explainable partly in terms of the proximity of the 
parish to the waterfront, which thus provided access to employment 
in shipping and railroading. 

Domestic and personal services accounted for 11 percent of the 
gainfully employed. Forty-two percent of the women and six per- 


*Goetz A. Briefs, The Proletariat (N. Y.: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1937), p. 40. 
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cent of the men were in this group. About 10 percent of the parish- 
ioners were engaged in public service, seven percent in trade, seven 
percent in clerical occupations, and two percent in the professions. 

In general, the heads of families of the parish represented an 
occupational distribution composed of a proportionately smaller 
number of white-collar workers than was to be found in the general 
population. The proportionate number engaged in mechanical and 
manufacturing industries, transportation and communication, and 
public service (mostly firemen, policemen, and laborers) was higher in 
the parish than in the city as a whole: and the proportionate number 
engaged in trade, professional service, domestic and personal service, 
and clerical occupations was lower in the parish than in the city as 
a whole. 

Members of the parish were foremen and overseers, carpenters, 
stationary engineers, policemen, firemen, municipal, state, and fed- 
eral employees, sailors, deckhands, and boatmen — and so through 
the whole gamut of occupations showing that, generally speaking, 
the heads of families were earning their daily bread in much the same 
way as many other members of the community. Scanning the de- 
tailed figures for occupation, one notices very few of the parishioners 
in key positions in industry or government. They were common 
people engaged in the ordinary pursuits of life. 


What about the religious status of the workers’ families? At 
one extreme, of 27 families in which the head of the household was 
a housekeeper or steward, 94 percent were families in which every 
member was leading a practical Catholic life. At the other extreme, 
only 50 percent of the families whose head was a sailor, deckhand. 
or boatman, and only 53 percent of the families headed by a chauffeur 
or truck driver were classified as practicing families. In the last- 
mentioned group, the lax or lapsed member in most instances was 
the sailor or chauffeur himself. Mobility, irregular hours and con- 
ditions of work, together with the fact that all but one of the house- 
keepers were women, and all the chauffeurs and sailors were men. 
would seem to account. partially at least, for the differences between 
these two extremes. 


Next to sailors and chauffeurs at the lower end of the religious 
status scale came the families of laborers, carpenters, factory opera- 
tives, and charwomen. The carpenters did not seem to fit into this 


*Schnepp, op. cit.. p. 380. 
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grouping,® but the other three had unskilled labor and low wages in 
common. This may provide some explanation of the fact that only 
57 percent of the laborers’ families, 63 percent of the operatives’ 
families, and 64 percent of the charwomen’s families were practicing 
families. Practicing families in the parish as a whole numbered about 
70 percent; therefore, these families were somewhat below the av- 
erage. 

Close to the families of housekeepers at the upper end of the re- 
ligious scale came, in order, the families of firemen, bookkeepers, 
cashiers and accountants, retail dealers, hotel and restaurant keepers, 
salesmen and saleswomen, skilled workers not elsewhere classified, 
employees of city, state, or federal governments, and stationary en- 
gineers. On the borderline between the two extremes came the fam- 
ilies of longshoremen, machinists, foremen and overseers, and police- 
men. 

All but a few of the occupations found at the upper end of the 
religious scale can be classified either as white-collar or as skilled in- 
dustrial positions. Why did these white-collar or skilled groups show 
a higher percentage of practicing families than the unskilled and 
mobile groups previously considered? The reasons undoubtedly are 
complex, but they probably revolve around such factors as: greater 
respectability, leading to a keener sense of community approval and 
disapproval; a more highly developed sense of responsibility (e.g., 
for the religious training of their offspring): higher social level; a 
better defined philosophy of life; greater economic security; and, 
more desirable personality and character traits. These are general 
statements which cannot be proved by citing numbers and percent- 
ages; they are rather the results of conversations with these people. 
All that can be said is that the trend is apparent. Certainly, to in- 
terpret these facts to mean that good Catholic families are found only 
in the upper occupational and professional groups would be to ig- 
nore the large percentage of practicing families in every occupational 
group. 


Annual Income of the Head of the Family‘ 


° The case of the carpenters was probably explainable on the basis that 
a number of these men were ship’s carpenters and hence factors analogous 
to those given for sailors and chauffeurs were probably operating. 


* Limitations of the data on income are discussed in Schnepp, op. cit., 
289-292. In general, they are: (1) data are complete for 80 percent of the 
unbroken homes, 44 percent of the broken homes, 67 percent of the total; 
(2) income of the head of the family, and not family income, is alone con- 
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(1) Unbroken Homes 


The mean income of all the heads of unbroken families in the 
parish was $1300, which may be considered a fairly adequate sub- 
sistence income, especially when it is known that the city in which 
the study was made enjoys relatively low food prices in normal times 
since it is a port of entry for food and fruit shipments by water. But 
many heads of families were receiving an income considerably less 
than $1300 as is shown by the median of $1229, which means of 
course that there were as many heads receiving more than $1229 as 
there were receiving less than that amount. Thus, 19 percent were 
receiving less than $800, and 28 percent had an income less than 
$1000. Although theologians usually hesitate to put down in black 
and white what they consider to be a living wage, it is fairly certain 
that the large majority of them would not consider $1000 annually, 
sufficient to maintain a family. On the other hand, a $1600 income 
would be considered adequate by some, although others would con- 
sider a higher income necessary. About 78 percent of the heads of 
the unbroken families concerning whom data are available were re- 
ceiving less than a $1600 annual income. Only 18 percent were 
receiving over $1800. 

But, what about supplementary income? Data on other wage- 
earners besides the head were not gathered, so exact statistics cannot 
be given. However, it is possible to delve a little deeper into the in- 
come situation by comparing the annual income of the head of the 
family with the number of persons in the family. Since these were 
all unbroken families, it was definitely known that all two-member 
units were composed only of husband and wife: all three-member 
units were composed of husband, wife, and one child: all four-mem- 
ber units were composed of husband, wife, and two children, etc. 
In order to determine approximately how many children in these 
groups could be contributing substantial amounts to the family in- 
come, a sample of blocks of three-, four-, and five-member families 
was taken and the number of children 16 years * of age and over 
tabulated. The results were as follows: In the three-member sample, 
73 percent of the families had no children 16 years of age and over. 
In the four-member family group, 66 percent had none, 20 percent 
sidered; (3) a check based on automobile ownership led to the conclusion 
that it was the higher rather than the lower income families whose income 


was recorded as “unbroken.” Hence. the mean and median incomes were 
probably somewhat higher than here presented. 


* Sixteen is the legal working age in the state. 
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had one, and 14 percent had two children of the prescribed age or 
over. In the five-member sample, 45 percent had none, eight percent 
had one, 14 percent had two, and 33 percent had three children 16 
years of age or over. If the sample is valid, it can be said that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the three- and four-member families had 
no children who were contributing substantial amounts to the family 
income and that almost one-half of the five-member families were in 
the same situation.° 


Applying this sample study to the question of adequate income, 
it may be said, first of all, that although the mean income of the two- 
member family was the lowest of any group, the average per mem- 
ber was highest, $628, which is fairly adequate. 


In the family of three members, the median income was $1262, 
or an average per member of $420. If the sample is correct, this 
would be the major part of the income in about 70 percent of these 
families. Perhaps the $1262 should be apportioned on a 40-40-20 
basis, which, expressed in dollars, would mean about $500 each for 
the man and his wife and about $250 for the child. 


The median income of the head of the family in the four-member 
type was $1321 which is about $60 more than the median for the 
three-member family. It is fairly obvious that the new mouth can- 
not be fed on this amount; the arrival of the second child would 
necessitate retrenchment all around. In those families where both 
children are less than 16 years of age (about two-thirds, according 
to our sample), the approximate distribution would perhaps be $460 
for each parent and $200 for each child. 


If these figures are even approximately correct, one can readily 
imagine how close to the borderline of decent existence many of these 
families were. And it must be remembered that the amounts allotted 
to each member of the family in the hypothetical examples given 
cannot be spent entirely for food; a share of each must be taken out 
for rent, clothing, light, heat, recreation, medical care, contribution 
to the church, installments on furniture, and other expenses. How 
all these payments are met is something of a mystery. Let some 
extraordinary expense suddenly be thrust upon them and the burden 


*Of course, this does not answer the question of the possible contribu- 
tion to family income made by the wife, or supplementary income from 
rents, etc. It was assumed, however, that both these factors would be 
operative to a larger extent in two-member and five member family groups. 
See Schnepp, op. cit., p. 295. 
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will be greater than the income can bear; or, let the income itself be 
cut off even for a short time and a similar situation will ensue. 

In about one-third of the four-member families there was prob- 
ably some supplementary income, and the same is true of the families 
of five or more. However, apart from the obvious statement that this 
probably eased the burden in those families, not much more can be 
said, because of the limitations of the data as gathered. 


(2) Broken Homes 


Mean and median incomes in broken homes were considerably 
lower than the corresponding figures for unbroken homes. In the 
broken homes the median was $706, compared to $1229 in the un- 
broken homes; the respective mean incomes were $816 and $1300. 


Computation seemed to show that these broken homes had an 
average of 2.3 members. Assuming there were two adults per family, 
the $816 income would allow about $350 for each adult and $120 
for each child. This compares unfavorably with the estimates given 
for two-, three-, and four-member unbroken families. 


The main source of income was “‘‘earnings’’ in only about half 
of these broken families. In about one-fourth there was apparently 
no money income, support being derived from relatives, and, in a 
few cases, from friends. Most of these were widows, or, less fre- 
quently, widowers, and their main source of support was their own 
married children. The remaining one-fourth derived their income as 
follows: public assistance (20 cases); rent, savings, or insurance 
(18); industrial or government pensions (15); and alimony (5). 

Realistically, of course, it must not be overlooked that the one- 
fourth who were depending on relatives were really taken out of the 
artificial category (broken home) set up here; most of these widows 
and widowers were living in the unbroken homes of their married 
children. Therefore, the wage-income of unbroken families had to be 
spread thinner where this was the case. This factor operates to 
bridge the apparent gap in the figures as given, by reducing the actual 
amount per member in a number of unbroken homes. 


Poverty and Leakage 


Combining the figures for unbroken and broken homes, it was 
found that the mean income in the parish was $1205 and the me- 
dian income $1158. By far the largest number of incomes was found 
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to be between $600 and $1600 a year, with the distribution still 
more concentrated between $800 and $1400. 

By no acceptable standard would $1158 be considered a living 
annual wage, and yet 50 percent of these fathers were attempting to 
support their wives and children on less than that amount. Slightly 
over 80 percent were receiving less than $1600 annually, and 85 per- 
cent were below the $1800 income level. From these figures it is 
fairly certain that the large majority were not receiving an amount 
adequate to meet much more than actual living expenses in an urban 
environment. 

How were these people reacting, in a religious way, to the prob- 
lem of low wages? Here we may find some relation between poverty 
and leakage. The median income ofthe practicing families was $1156; 
of the mixed religious status families, $1200; and of the lapsed 
families, $1106. The lapsed families showed up with even a smaller 
relative mean income, $1111, as compared with a mean of $1202 
for the practicing, and $1282 for the mixed religious status families. 


Taking these figures at their face value, they would seem to show 
that poverty plays a part in leakage from the Church. And it is 
true that comments such as those given in the following cases would 
seem to support that view. 

In an unbroken family of seven, the father, a non-Catholic, was 
the sole wage-earner, getting $520 annually. Asked why she and 
the children (all below 16 years of age) did not attend church the 
mother replied: ‘““We haven’t decent clothes to go. We all need 
shoes, hats, dresses.” 

In another mixed marriage case, the father, the Catholic party, 
complained throughout the interview about the “‘rotten’’ treatment 
he received at the hands of the “‘relief people’’ who were giving him 
about $660 direct relief annually. He was described as a “whining, 
complaining sort whose morale was definitely ‘shot’ through from 
a variety of causes: thinking over his complaints and brooding on 
them, an accident which had incapacitated him from all except light 
work, and his inability to secure work over a period of four years.” 
One of the four children was baptized and none of them attended 
church services ‘because they had no shoes.” 

In another unbroken family of eight, all the children were be- 
low the age of 12. The father, the Catholic party in a validated 
mixed marriage, was earning about $1040 annually. The wife gave 
this explanation why the family was lapsed: ‘“You see, we got some 
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help from the church six years ago and then we were married Cath- 
olic. But my husband was out of work for some time after that and 
he didn’t keep up his religion. Now, he’s been working about five 
weeks and as soon as we get some clothes and all, he and the children 
will be going again.”’ 

These three were lapsed families. In the mixed religious status 
families, a somewhat different picture was presented. In a family of 
five, the three children were less than thirteen years of age; the fa- 
ther was Catholic and the mother not. The two children of school 
age were attending the Catholic school and living up to their Faith. 
The husband, a lapsed Catholic who was earning about $880 an- 
nually, explained: 


I was put out of the fire department for being a little too happy 
one night — you know, just a little slip — and I tried all kinds 
of people to help get me back. My mother went up to see the 
pastor but he told her that if I’d go to church regularly he'd 
gladly help me. Well, I’ll tell you how it was. I got bull- 
headed at that. I decided I wouldn't be forced into it that way. 
So I plodded on and stayed away from church. Now, things are 
breaking a little better, I got reinstated and I can see my way 
clear to paying my debts. I'll be back again soon. 


In another unbroken family of five, the husband was 28 and 
the wife, a non-Catholic, was 23. The three children were two, 
four, and five years of age. They were baptized and the chances 
seemed good that they would be brought up in the Faith. But he, 
who earned $1040, was a lapsed Catholic. His explanation follows: 


Shortly after we were married I lost my job. I asked the church 
to help and they gave me $2.50 a week. (I had been attending 
church regular.) We were living with my brother and his 
wife and they also went up to church for help — they got 
$1.00 a week. That made $3.50 for the four of us. That 
lasted about six weeks and then they cut us off. Never a word 
of explanation. [This was shortly after the depression set in 
and he accepted the explanation that the funds probably ran 
out since this was before the relief fund of the parish was or- 
ganized.] Well, I started getting careless after that. Go once 
every two weeks, then once a month — like that. Now I 
haven't gone for a year. No clothes to wear, either. Well, 
we've been able to get along so far, on odd jobs. I suppose 
we'll be able to continue until things break a little better. 


In an Italian family, both parties Catholic, the five children 
ranging from seven to eighteen years of age had received the Sacra- 
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ments, but only the two youngest were regular with their religious 
duties. The interview was summed up on the mother’s testimony: 


The father does not attend church services because ‘‘he does not 
feel very well.’’ The mother says she has no decent clothes to 
wear to church; she would be ashamed to go in what she has. 
Alfonso and Joseph just can’t get up early enough. Concetta 
works on Sunday mornings. The two youngest go regular. 
Toward the end of the interview the mother said: “If I had 
money the priests would visit our house; since I have none they 
don’t pay any attention to me.” 


From these cases and others which could be cited it seemed that 
where poverty was apparently associated with failure to practice the 
Faith, other factors were also present, indicating that poverty was 
not the only explanation. Mixed marriage, validation of a marriage 
to secure help from the Church, the heavy burden of a large family 
with few or none of the children of wage-earning age, a certain ‘‘pride 
of the poor,’’ irregular hours of work, an alleged ‘‘slight’’ on the 
part of the Church, downright indifference — these also might be 
present. 

There are a number of other factors which must be taken into 
consideration in interpreting the low median and mean incomes of 
the lapsed group. A few are presented here: 

(1) About one-third of the separated and most of the divorced 
persons of the parish were in the lapsed group, and many of them 
had low incomes. Although these low incomes tend to draw down 
the mean and median incomes of the group of lapsed persons, their 
religious status was not attributable to poverty, but rather to the 
factors associated with the separation or divorce.’® 

(2) No lapsed families were found with incomes over $2200. 
It is possible that lapsed families with higher incomes told the enu- 
merators that they were members of another parish or that they were 
not Catholics. It seems probable, on the other hand, that low in- 
come lapsed families might have believed there was more to be gained 
than lost by revealing themselves as members of the parish. 

(3) It was found that the higher income lapsed families were 
sending their children to the public school. Certainly their religious 
status could not be traced to poverty. 


* See the author’s “Separation of Married Couples and Leakage,” The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review (November 1942), 43(2):113-118, and 
“Divorce and Leakage,” Ibid. (December 1942), 43 (3) :243-248, 
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(4) Poverty as an excuse for none-attendance at church and 
school was weakened by such facts as: no “‘seat-money” was col- 
lected at the church door on Sundays: tuition in the Catholic school 
was only 25 cents a month and nothing for those who could not 
afford even that minimum: ™ parish organizations levied small dues 
or none at all; and the parish conducted a welfare fund for the poor. 


(5) Finally, that poverty does not necessarily mean neglect of 
religious duties is clearly seen from the large number of practicing 
families in the low income groups. Further, numerous cases could 
be cited showing that a deep Faith furnishes strength to bear econom- 
ic difficulties. A few examples will suffice: 


Three practicing families, constituting three generations of the 
same family lived together in the same house. The middle generation 
family bore the brunt of support, from the wages of the father and 
the eldest daughter. The latter’s mother explained: 


Things were very hard during the depression but we all stuck 
together and thank God we were able to make out all right. If 
it wasn’t for our Faith I don’t know what we would have 
done. 


Appreciation for what the church had done in her hour of need 
was expressed by this non-Catholic mother of an unbroken family 
of seven: 


All I can say is that I certainly am grateful for the help the 
church gave us four years ago. I had a big hospital bill, the 
Mister couldn’t find work, Jimmie was sick. I don’t know 
what we would have done without that help. Now things 
are going all right again and we give to the church whatever we 
can spare. And they did all this for me, a non-Catholic. Now 
I feel it’s my turn to do something. I’m seriously considering 
going up to take instructions. 


Another case illustrates how two brothers reacted differently to 
poverty. The non-Catholic wife of the lapsed brother said, speak- 
ing of her husband: 


He comes from a very good Catholic family. His father was 
Catholic and his mother a convert. All his brothers and sisters 
married Catholic except one and he’s studying to be a lay 
brother. I think my husband fell away because of bad breaks. 
We went together for nine years before marrying because we 
wanted him to have a steady job. He got one and we waited 


"For a more detailed discussion of this point, see the author’s “How 
Honest are the Claims Against Parochial Schools?” America (August 15, 
1942), 67(19) :516—-517. 
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a year to make sure it was steady. But, a month after we mar- 
tied he got laid off. A year later I had to go to the hospital for 
an operation. The next year the child came. He tried hard to 
get work, even digging with a pick and shovel. He’s got a job 
now and things are a little better. But you can’t rush him. His 
brother is very religious; he’s had bad breaks too but he seems 
to take it okay. I always say his life is happy despite bad 
breaks because he has a strong religion. 

From all that has been said about poverty and leakage it seemis 
fairly clear that the evidence from St. Patrick’s Parish favors the 
conclusion that poverty alone does not cause leakage. Where poverty 
is advanced as a reason for not practicing the Faith it is well to look 
deeper for the real underlying factors for which poverty is merely a 
cloak. 

Home Ownership 


A former pastor of St. Patrick’s, who held that office some 40 
years ago, was described as frequently urging his parishioners in no 
uncertain terms, both from the pulpit and in private conversation, 
to buy their own homes. The figures on home ownership show the 
extent to which these admonitions were heeded. 

The data, covering 92 percent of the families in the parish, show 
that 33 percent owned their home, nine percent were buying, and 58 
percent were renting. Breaking down the figures on the basis of type 
of family, it was found that 51 percent of the broken families owned 
or were buying their homes, while this was true of only 39 percent 
of the unbroken families. The explanation for this difference seems 
to lie in the twin facts that unbroken homes included young mar- 
ried couples who had not embarked on home ownership while the 
broken homes included both old, life-members of the parish who 
had heeded their former pastor’s advice and adults whose parents be- 
queathed to them the home for which they had labored a lifetime. 

Differences were also noted when home ownership was com- 
pared with religious status. Only about 20 percent of the lapsed 
families owned their homes. The corresponding figure for mixed 
religious status families was about 40 percent and for practicing 
families almost 50 percent. Stated even more strikingly, of 42 per- 
cent of the parishioners who owned or were buying their homes, 
only three percent were lapsed families. Home ownership means root- 
ing deeply in the soil of the community. It implies a deep sense of 
responsibility expressed, for example, in steadiness of employment so 
as to be able to meet the periodic payments. It engenders strong 
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family bonds, a spirit of initiative, a desire, and the courage to pur- 
sue the desire, for security in life. In fine, home ownership means 
stability. It was not surprising, then, to find the home-owning 
families so largely practicing families because it is easily seen that the 
personal qualities associated with home ownership are of importance 
in the building of strong religious convictions. 

Building and loan associations in the area must be considered a 
factor in home ownership. Some of these, built on solid founda- 
tions, came through the depression with flying colors. At least one, 
however, went completely bankrupt, swallowing up the life savings 
of a number of parishioners. Another ceased to conduct business on 
a ‘‘buy-your-home’”’ basis, and became a rental agency, seeking ten- 
ants for the blocks of houses foreclosed during the economic crisis. 
Faced with these experiences, the parishioners might well hesitate 
before deciding ‘““To buy or not to buy.” Expert advice has been 
given by Dr. Edith Elmer Wood ** who, in a study made for the 
National Housing Committee, declares that families with incomes of 
less than $2500 should not attempt home ownership: and, she adds, 
those with incomes of $3000 to $5000 should not aspire to a house 
costing more than twice their annual income. 

Judged by this criterion, the large majority of home owners in 
St. Patrick’s were ‘‘out on a limb.” Of interest, then, are their reac- 
tions to home ownership. No detailed analysis is possible, but the 
impression gathered by the enumerators was that most of the own- 
ers, if not perfectly satisfied, were at least not regretful about it. Old 
couples or widowed individuals said, again and again: ‘This is all 
I have — my home.”’ And not a few added — “‘and my insurance.” 
Fathers over the age of fifty beamed with pride as they answered the 
question on home ownership in some such fashion as this: ‘“Yes, we 
own it, made the last payment five years ago.’”” Younger couples con- 
fided: ‘“When the children came along we decided we needed a home 
of our own. I think it’s swell! The payments are cheaper than 
paying rent and we have the whole house to ourselves.” 

Then there was another group, distinctly in the minority, whose 
views are most completely expressed in the words of a father of five 
children, all mature and working. At fifty-five, his depressed spirits 
at earning only about $800 annually at common labor were only 
aggravated by thinking of his home: 


* Quoted by Stuart Chase, “The Case Against Home Ownership,” Survey 
Graphic (May 1938), 27(5) :260-67. 
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I’ve slaved and slaved all my life to buy this house. Many’s 
the day I would have stayed home, that sick I was, if I hadn’t 
known that my wife and children needed my help. Now the 
house is paid for, but the expenses are just about the same, if 
not more. We have our regular bills for taxes, fuel, gas, and 
electric. The house needs a painting; that back-porch needs re- 
placing; this floor ought to be taken up. There are other things 
that should be done. As fast as you fix things it seems some- 
thing else comes up. Sometimes I wonder whether it was a 
good idea to buy in the first place. 

Interviewing this man, one doubted that his pessimism was en- 
tirely related to home ownership, however. Rather, it seemed to re- 
sult from a realization of his losing status in the family group. For- 
merly, he had earned higher wages; now, his children were earning 
more than he was, and they were beginning to treat him with a pa- 
ternalism he found difficult to stomach. 

Much as one dislikes to take a dubious attitude toward home 
ownership, certain realities must be reckoned with. But it still re- 
mains true that encouragement should be given to ownership, wher- 
ever at all possible. When present conditions and future prospects 
do not warrant the risk, fewer financial worries with consequent 
peace of mind will result from undertaking only the obligation of 
meeting monthly rent payment, with liberty to move to a cheaper 
apartment if conditions change for the worse, or to a better one if 
they improve. Whether this freedom, with its attendant great poten- 
tial mobility and instability, can outweigh the advantages of home 
ownership is an unanswered question. It may be true that the sen- 
timent attached to ‘‘home’’ can be developed in an exclusive multiple 
dwelling, with large apartments and soundproof walls; but it is 
seriously to be doubted that the traditional concept of home can 
ever be realized in a crowded apartment. 


Loans 


When families face a temporary but acute economic crisis, the 
making of a small loan seems to be the quick and obvious solution. 
For many, however, borrowing from the typical small loan com- 
pany merely multiplies difficulties as week after week they become 
more and more enmeshed fighting against terrific odds to make regu- 
lar payments at high interest rates. From the viewpoint of leakage, 
the parish could do much in the small loan field by establishing a 
credit union. Such an institution, by inculcating habits of thrift and 
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a spirit of cooperation, and by providing small loans at nominal in- 
terest rates, knits more tightly the bonds of union in the parish at 
the same time that it develops desirable character traits. There was 
no credit union in St. Patrick’s Parish; but an examination of the 
loans of the parishioners showed that the establishment of one would 
be a profitable material and spiritual investment. 


Between 10 and 15 percent of the parishioners reported that they 
had taken out loans during the preceding year. The amount of the 
loans varied from $25.00 to $900.00; about 55 percent of them were 
for amounts ranging between $50.00 and $150.00. Most of the loans 
were taken out to ease an exceptional strain on the family budget 
such as that occasioned by an operation, a short term of unemploy- 
ment, the birth of a child, or the financing of education. A few loans 
were made to finance the purchase of a car, furnace, or oil-burner, or 
for repairs on the home. Not included were loans on property through 
the building and loan associations, whether short-term loans for 
ready cash or long-term loans for the purchase of a home. Interest 
rates were difficult to estimate in some cases, but the range of interest 
in those sixty-odd cases where it could be closely approximated varied 
from six percent to 250 percent. The largest number, however, paid 
between 20 and 40 percent; the majority of these were between 20 
and 30 percent. The difficulty with most of the loans was that pay- 
ments were not met regularly and the interest was added to the prin- 
cipal when payments were past. If only a few payments were 
missed the borrower would finish by having paid 25 to 30 percent; 
this was the most usual case encountered. 

In some instances it seemed that the loan companies were not 
operating within the law, their penalties for nonpayments being 
apparently beyond the legal limit. But in all these cases the payments 
had been so irregular and over such long periods of time that it would 
have required considerable effort even to approximate what had been 
paid, what was still due, and what interest was being charged. In 
fact, some of the borrowers had not the least idea how much longer 
they would have to pay and what amount. All they were sure of 
was that a bill would be in the mail regularly the day before or on 
the day that payments were due. 

Generally speaking, the larger loans such as those for the purchase 
of cars and heating equipment, bore a more reasonable interest rate 
— six to ten percent — than the small loans for ready cash. Such 
were granted only to those with larger incomes and good employ- 
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ment prospects. Only two or three parishioners had loans from 
credit unions established in their places of employment. Here, of 
course, the interest rate was very reasonable — the usual one percent 
per month on the unpaid balance. 

All in all, the conclusion was reached that the need of the parish- 
ioners for small loans in emergencies was not being satisfactorily met 
by the typical small loan company. The remedy for this situation 
seemed to lie in the parish credit union which can operate against 
leakage by providing economic assistance in time of great need, thus 
unifying the parishioners. In fact, this was one of the reasons for 
including the question of loans on the schedule. After the enumera- 
tion had gone on about two months, interest in the venture seemed 
to be strong, so a meeting was announced from the pulpit. About 
fifty persons attended the meeting in the parish hall at which the au- 
thor described the credit union, compared loans from small loan 
companies with those from the credit union, and answered ques- 
tions. Several men who were members of industrial credit unions 
shared their experiences and the group seemed enthusiastic. Litera- 
ture was distributed to those present, and also placed in the vestibule 
of the church. Encouraged by this reaction, a second meeting was 
called for a time when a representative of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Credit Union Section, could be present. Only about thirty 
persons appeared, however, to hear the credit union once more ex- 
plained, and practical details discussed. Some were willing to or- 
ganize at once, but the group as a whole did not think the numbers 
sufficient. At least that was the reason given, but there seemed to 
be within the group certain unexpressed fears. 


From interviews taken after these meetings, it was thought that 
the greatest source of opposition was the identification of the credit 
union with the building and loan associations since cooperative prin- 
ciples prevail in each. So recent had been the fiascos of a number of 
these associations that there was considerable hesitancy about em- 
barking on anything even remotely resembling them. Another re- 
action was stated something like this: ‘““We have some people around 
here who would take out a loan and you’d never see it or them 
again.” Again, some thought, ‘““Your whole idea is too involved for 
these people; they’ll never be able to get it into their heads,’’ or, 
‘“There’s no one in the parish who would be capable of handling this 
thing.’’ These ideas could be broken down by repeated explanation 
and interpretation; at least, that is general credit union experience. 
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In such an educative campaign, the record of reliability of credit 
unions in general as well as a clearer explanation of the security 
measures provided in a standard charter, would be emphasized. 

Those who had grasped the fundamentals were found, usually, 
to be in agreement with this fifty-seven-year-old bookkeeper: ‘“The 
credit union is a grand idea both as a savings plan and as a loan 
fund.’’ Or, with this forty-nine-year-old crane operator: ‘“That 
credit union would be a fine idea if they could get enough people to 
go in on it. We workers need a small loan fund like that every now 
and then.”’ Certainly it is a plan that should be more widely adopted, 
incorporating in one union, as it does, the handling of savings ac- 
counts, the granting of loans, and the practice of Christian principles 
of cooperation. 

This picture of the relationships between leakage and the eco- 
nomic life of St. Patrick’s parishioners is admittedly incomplete. 
Withal, however, enough was uncovered to show that it was not a 
“trich’’ parish; that it comprised a large number of low income 
families, a smaller number of middle- and lower-middle-class fami- 
lies, and a few in the upper income groups. The conditions prevail- 
ing clearly were not the fault of the parishioners; their problems were 
bound up with the larger problems burgeoning from an economic 
system sadly out of kilter as a result of the divorce of economics from 
ethics. Palliatives may be applied here and there by the state to ease 
the burden, but they are as so much alimony: bitterly contested, 
grudgingly given, and never enough really to go around comfortably. 
Disorganization will continue, and may grow worse, until the re- 
calcitrant father —- economics — takes his bride — ethics — and 
once again renews his vows before the altar of social justice and 
charity. 


St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
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The Family and Postwar Reconstruction 
EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


We can assume, I am sure, that there is no real social reconstruc- 
tion without a sound and vital family life. In fact, it is accepted as 
an axiom by us that, as the family so the nation, as the home so 
society. The family is the cornerstone of the social structure. On its 
condition depends very extensively the condition of society generally. 


Unfortunately, our family life is not strong and healthy today. 
Quite to the contrary, it is very generally weak, sickly, decadent. 
True, there are many exceptions to this. There are many excellent 
families in our midst. There are a host of successful homes in this 
country. There are homes in which one finds parents who are the 
highest examples of successful parenthood. There are homes in which 
there are ideal young men and women—splendid young folks who are 
an inspiration to those about them, as well as a leaven to all society. 
There are families in which there are children who measure up to 
all that can justly be expected of them. In a word, there are still 
many families in our midst that are the highest examples of those 
most beautiful creations of earth, Christian homes in the truest and 
fullest sense. These families, needless to say, stand in need of no re- 
construction. They need no rebuilding. They are the flower of our 
civilization. They are the hope of our future. 


But, as we must realize only too well, there are also other homes 
in our midst. There are disorganized and broken homes. There are 
childless and irresponsible homes. There are sickly and decadent 
homes. These homes do stand in need of reconstruction. Some of 
them require but a patching of the framework. But many require a 
total rebuilding, not excepting the foundation. All in all, our family 
situation is far from an encouraging one. 

To correct a situation one must get at the causes and apply the 
remedy there. What then are the causes of our weakened and broken 
family life? Let me list and discuss first of all, some of the more 
fundamental causes. Then I shall add also at least a number of the 
more secondary or contributing causes. 
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Undoubtedly most fundamental here is a faulty philosophy of 
life. Or would one perhaps speak more correctly of a number of 
false philosophies, or of successive waves of false philosophy which 
in due course have united to form one powerful stream? The latter 
is the more correct way of putting it; and the stream that is formed 
is the same that Pius XII has in our day referred to as the ‘‘black 
current of paganism.”’ It is essentially pagan, utterly unchristian in 
character. It has led consistently to a falling off from Christ, might- 
iest pillar of support of the family and of all life. 


Presumably some of my readers know how I developed this 
particular subject a dozen or more years ago in my Introductory 
Study of the Family in the chapter entitled “Roots of Modern Social 
Change.”’ I showed there how individualism, accepted so extensively 
from the sixteenth century onward, gradually became a veritable 
moth in the social fabric, disintegrating all its parts, including even 
such old and tried institutions as the church, the state, and the fami- 
ly. Characteristic of this individualism were selfishness, pride of 
intellect, disdain of authority. Insofar as the family was concerned, 
individualism led to the undermining of its very foundation stones 
— unity, sanctity, indissolubility —- and to the eventual complete 
rejection of the same by millions. Other evils followed. The in- 
dividual, rather than the family, was accepted more and more as the 
basis of society. Society itself was atomized. From that day for- 
ward the family life of the Western World became increasingly more 
frail and insecure. 


Most closely linked with individualism, if indeed not even es- 
sentially a part of it, was rationalism. Characteristic of this false 
current, which had developed considerable momentum by the eight- 
eenth century, was the fact that man’s reasoning faculty — a very 
fallible instrument at best — was exaggerated out of all proportion 
to its true value. It led men to believe they could get along quite well 
without the guidance of the Church, even without the guidance of 
the Supreme Intelligence itself. Reason became man’s sole and all- 
sufficient guide. Reason, one might say, was deified. 


Then there followed in short order still another false current, 
namely, hedonism, or the glorification of the senses. Sense satisfac- 
tion became the be-all and end-all of man’s existence. Desire became 
sovereign. Reason became but the instrument for serving and satisfy- 
ing man’s desire. Closely linked with this false current were material- 
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ism and a utilitarianism distinct from a genuinely spiritual out- 
look on life. 

The offspring of these various false currents of philosophy have 
been many and most unfortunate. Human rights have suffered. Hu- 
man conduct has been undermined. The family has suffered. All 
society has suffered. Such must always be expected when divine 
rights and divine regulations are cast aside. 


Far-reaching religious and moral decay has resulted. Man, no 
longer looked upon as a being made after the image and likeness of 
God, or as just ‘‘a little less than the angels,’’ became in the eyes of 
many just an animal. And if man is just an animal, and free to do 
and think as he pleases, why exercise any restraint? Why not give 
vent to instinct and whim? Why speak of a moral code? In other 
words, why not live like an animal? Many, as a matter of fact, are 
today living quite in accord with such views. They have no objective 
norm of morality. Their norm, if we can call it that, is simply the 
desire of the individual, the whim of the moment, the suggestion of 
animal instinct. The promptings of man’s higher faculties, his dis- 
tinctly human qualities — the things that lifted him from barbar- 
ism and that made possible a measure of progress and civilization 
— go unheeded. His animal tendencies are given first place and made 
the basis of his conduct. Desire is sovereign. Traditional morality is 
rejected. The natural and divine positive laws are cast aside. 


It can only be expected that religion also suffered under the cir- 
cumstances. We see the offspring in this field today in the form of 
unchristian living, of irreligion, of atheism. In our own country 
we see 60,000,000 people unaffiliated with any church. We see many 
others that have a religion that is most conveniently adaptable — 
actually more in harmony with their own notions and whims than 
with the law and will of God. Vast numbers, even many leaders 
among them, have scarcely any appreciation of what is meant by 
the supernatural. 


More particularly has the family suffered. With the foundations 
of the whole moral law undermined, naturally the moral law of the 
family was also mortally weakened. The sacred bond of marriage 
became for many a profane bond. Eventually it became for them 
little more than an empty term. It lost its binding power. Attempt- 
ed dissolution of the marriage became commonplace. Other harmful 
developments followed. The foul and unnatural separation of phys- 
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ical love from the ordained purposes of marriage became ordinary 
and accepted practice. Science was brought into play to make so- 
called birth control increasingly effective. Such monstrous doctrines 
as companionate marriage and free love were openly and unblushing- 
ly advocated. Marriage was trampled under foot, dragged in the mire. 


The whole Western World has been affected by these false cur- 
rents of philosophy and their manifold evil offspring. France, long 
known as “‘the eldest daughter of the Church,”’ was the nation that 
nourished in her bosom the rationalist current that was eventually 
let loose upon the world. She has paid a bitter price for it. Other 
nations have followed in her misguided footsteps and have fared 
little better. The marks of decay and disintegration upon them are 
clear and unmistakable. Particularly is this true of the Anglo-Saxon 
group. And so is it quite generally of the democracies. They have 
become their own worst enemies. The democracies stand in moral 
danger from a foe within. They have accepted and harbored in their 
bosoms doctrines and practices of self-destruction. Their family 
life, the cornerstone of the nation, has been weakened. Their family 
sense has been greatly dulled, in some cases totally lost. The very 
purposes of marriage and family life have been deliberately set aside 
by many of their people. They stand generally at the very brink of 
a decline in population. 

Need I point out that the Eastern World has not followed this 
insane and destructive example? And what if the yellow man and 
the Indian, with their many millions, develop anything akin to the 
aggressive spirit of the Japanese? What then of the democracies? 
What of the Western World? Yes, what of the white race? 

I realize, of course, that this is not popular opinion. But I fear 
only too many an American sociologist is guided by what appeals to 
popular whim and wish rather than by what is truly for the common 
good. How often, even while paying lip service to the importance of 
the family, even while upholding the fact that family and nation 
stand and fall together, does he not teach doctrine that is quite in 
open contradiction to the view he expresses. I can understand readi- 
ly enough that it is quite human for us to bluster and fume when 
the epithet ‘‘decadent’’ is leveled at the democracies. Yet, particularly 
so far as their family is concerned, it is true that they are decadent. 
If we of the democratic world are genuinely wise, we will admit our 
faults. And if we of the Catholic sociological world are true to what 
is expected of us, we will unhesitatingly point to these flaws. 
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There is yet another major factor that enters into the picture 
that is particularly deserving of mention, namely, the industrial 
revolution. This has influenced the family in a great many ways. 
It has given us our modern industrialization and urbanization with 
all the mobility and disturbance of the social pattern that this has 
involved. It has given us the extremes of poverty and economic in- 
security on the one hand and luxurious living and the craving for 
ever higher standards on the other. It has given us child labor and 
mothers in industry. It has given us modern means of communica- 
tion that have made the dissemination of false philosophies increas- 
ingly easy. It has thereby made the “current of black paganism” 
much more fluid and more rapid. 

Still other factors could readily be added. But let me give the 
remainder of my space to a presentation of facts and figures on our 
own family situation that has actually resulted. Turning first to the 
question of population — which involves, of course, the fundamen- 
tal matter of the prime purpose of the family, the child — we have 
indeed before us a most startling picture. Our country grew in her 
early history, due to both immigration and our natural birth rate, 
as perhaps no other nation of the world has ever grown. Decade 
after decade she grew by twenty and thirty per cent and more. But 
during the past few decades there has been a considerable slowing 
down in this growth. The 1940 census showed a growth of only 
7.0 percent for the decade then ended. That is less than half the 
growth experienced in any other decade in the country’s history. 
Furthermore, this census report pointed out that on the basis of the 
birth rate current during that decade, the next generation would 
show an actual drop in our population. 


We know there has been some upturn in the birth rate since. 
But what will happen before the war is over, we do not know. We 
do know that projected wars cause a dip in births. Again, we do not 
know what will happen after the war. But one does not need much 
of an imagination to surmise what will happen if casualties are heavy . 
and times become hard. 

Let me just add a few more figures to show to what lengths a 
people can go in an exceedingly short time when they turn their back 
on the natural and divine positive law. The National Education 
Association is author of the statement that there were 2,000,000 
fewer children in the elementary schools of the nation in 1940 than 
in 1930. According to the Department of Education of the Na- 
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tional Catholic Welfare Conference there occurred during the same 
period a drop of approximately 200,000 children in the parochial 
school system of the Church. A study in one city parish a few years 
ago showed only 1.7 children per family on the average. It takes ap- 
proximately twice that average number even to sustain a population. 
Our larger cities have been reproducing themselves by only about 
two-thirds. Professional and business people have been reproducing 
themselves only by about 60 per cent. Some of our largest cities 
have been having fewer than half the number of births they were 
having about the time of the first World War. Bad as our popula- 
tion situation is generally, it would be still worse were it not for 
our small village and farm population. And even here the birth rate 
has been falling —- in some places even very rapidly. 

It should be interesting to recall at this time that the noted con- 
vert-philosopher, Orestes A. Brownson, stated about three-quarters 
of a century ago that the real purpose of the modern woman’s move- 
ment was the shirking of motherhood. The following facts should 
be both interesting and instructive in this connection: (1) Of all 
married women in the United States forty-three per cent have either 
no children or at most one child; (2) Of all married women in the 
United States only about one-third are mothers of a sufficient num- 
ber of children to sustain the population of the nation. These per- 
centages would of course be much worse if they were concerned 
with urban women alone. 

Most intimately related to the highly popular practices of birth 
control is our hideous crime of murdering the unborn child. One 
study has shown this crime three times as high among those who 
practice birth control as among those who do not. To be sure, it 
takes no stack of statistics to show that the two practices go logically 
hand in hand. Means of birth control are only partially effective. 
When they prove ineffective, the only avenue open to shirkers of 
parenthood and filchers of pleasure is abortion. And like birth con- 
trol, this crime has become exceedingly commonplace. Frederic Taus- 
sig maintains in his volume on the subject that there are little less 
than 700,000 cases anually. Some local studies suggest that even 
this incredible figure is an understatement. 


Sterilization continues to show growth too. While it is usually 
advocated for eugenic reasons, it is admittedly used in considerable 
measure merely as a means of birth control. Needless to add, it can- 
not be accepted for either of these reasons. 
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Then there are our broken homes — broken through divorce, 
so called, as well as through the poor man’s divorce, namely, deser- 
tion. We are now having about 250,000 divorces a year in this 
country — one million homes wrecked in four years, two million 
dreams of marital bliss ended in disaster in every four-year period. 
And since divorce is really the climax of a totally disorganized home, 
there are of course millions of other homes that are partially dis- 
organized —- homes that limp along, performing their functions in 
some way, until the husbands and wives take the final step, legally 
dissolving the marriage. We may well imagine how the children of 
these families are being trained. And the prime purpose of the home 
is children — their rearing as well as their procreation. Can we 
really express surprise at the great number of our delinquents? Mat- 
ters are bad enough even in the average American home. As one 
educator of years of experience with children remarked some time 
ago on this subject: ‘“The average parent has almost completely 
lost his or her fundamental animal instinct toward children.” 


It is also well to bear in mind here the fact that frequently in 
these divorce cases there are no children. Seventy-two per cent of 
American divorced couples have no children whatever. This sug- 
gests how such evils as birth control, abortion, and divorce are inter- 
related. And so too are other evils detrimental to family life — 
commercialized vice, concubinage, sexual immoralities — generally, 
interlinked with them. It is unthinkable that a nation could for 
years be deliberately taught such uncontrol as is the essence of birth 
control, and that its people would not become otherwise uncontrolled 
in the sphere of sex. Tear down any part of the sex code and you 
weaken the whole system of sex ethics. Loosen one thread of the 
fabric and the whole speedily disintegrates. Reject a part of the 
code and there is no logical stopping place. 


To what utter lengths a people can go, to what depths of 
degradation and decay it may fall, is evidenced by the following 
example made known by a census taker. He found in one apart- 
ment, 200 families, 67 dogs, 12 children. Would anyone still wish 
to maintain that such a nation is not decadent? There is little 
reason to believe, I am sure, that the example stands alone, that it is 
altogether the exceptional case. 


A point well to recall here is that these evidences of a ruined 
family life, of a rapidly decaying nation, are in great measure the 
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result, not primarily of the weakness of human nature, but of posi- 
tive planned effort. The destructive philosophy and false ethics that 
lie at the base of the situation are deliberately taught to the people. 
They are taught in high places. They are taught in highest educa- 
tional institutions. They are taught in some pulpits. They are 
spread far and wide in studied fashion. Every modern means of 
communication is used for the purpose — the press, the movies, the 
rostrum, organization, even business with its insatiable drive for 
profit, and today, increasingly, the radio. Strongly organized and 
well-financed groups promote in one form or other this work of 
national destruction. The money of the wealthy is generously 
poured out to further it. It is even taught in the name of democracy, 
of liberty. How strikingly this calls to mind the old pagan saying 
— “Quem jupiter perdere vult, prius dementat — whom the gods 
would destroy, they first drive to madness, to insanity.”’ True liberty 
is always under the law. Liberty without the law of nature and of 
nature’s God, is not liberty at all. It is license. 

May I add before closing, the uncomfortable thought that the 
end is not yet. The war has made worse rather than bettered the family 
situation. As Dr. Eleanor Glueck pointed out shortly before we 
entered the present war, our family situation was more threatening 
then than it was at the outbreak of the preceding World War. The 
reason she gave for this was the loosening of controls over the past 
25 years. At the time of the last war, she pointed out, the problem 
was much more confined in scope. ‘‘At that time,’’ she added, ‘‘sex 
taboos were much stronger than they are now and the moral tone 
of family and community life was sturdier than it now is.”” Her 
statement which immediately followed, namely, ‘Sociologists would 
agree that the last quarter century has witnessed a gradual weakening 
of the moral life of the family and community life,’”’ one finds little 
difficulty in accepting. 

I have noted the causes of our unhappy family situation. To do 
that is also to suggest the necessary remedies. Even had I the time 
it would hardly be necessary to go back over the field to detail the 
respective remedies. This is not to suggest, however, that the reme- 
dies can be easily applied, or that the task of reconstructing our 
family life is a simple one. The truth lies quite at opposite poles 
to that. A most dreadful and truly discouraging situation confronts 
us. The best of wishes, standing alone, will prove utterly ineffective 
as correctives. Only gigantic efforts will accomplish the task of re- 
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constructing our family. Our tasks as Catholics are, of course, clear. 
But I, for one, am not convinced that the American people generally 
have either the will or the energy to do their part of the job. Cer- 
tainly I am not convinced that they have both. Yet, the alternative 
is truly most disconcerting. 


Family Life Bureau: N.C.W.C., Washington, D.C. 
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A Postwar Reconstruction Program for the 


American Catholic Sociological Society 
ROBERT C. HARTNETT, S.J. 


The task to which the President of the American Catholic Socio- 
logical Society has directed our attention calls for immediate action.’ 
Perhaps by discussion we can reduce to the form of a working pro- 
gram for ourselves the elements of the task which she has broadly 
sketched out as belonging to the sociologist in general. 


I 


First, let us circumscribe the problem we are facing, that is, the 
problem of deciding upon our own role as sociologists on the eve of 
postwar reconstruction. The particular sociologists to whom these 
present suggestions are addressed are the members of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society. We are, of course, hemmed in by many 
limitations. We are limited in number.? We enjoy no special in- 
vestigatory facilities of personnel, funds, library, or leisure. These 
and similar limitations will hold us down to a rather modest role in 
postwar reconstruction, as one might expect in the case of a young 
organization like our own. 


Yet our role can be important. It is important because it touches 
important issues and because we may be the only ones prepared to 
deal with these issues. For there are problems and phases of problems 
in reconstruction that call for diagnosis and prescription of policy 
at the hands of students who combine our dual points of view, the 
sociological and the Catholic religious. Our Society was established 
to keep these two points of view harmoniously combined. This 


* The editorial board of the REVIEW would welcome additional comment 
upon the matters discussed in this issue by Father Hartnett and Miss Ross. 


*Ross, Eva J. “The Sociologist’s Role in Postwar Reconstruction,” 
American Catholic Sociological Review, March 1948, pp. 3-9. 


*“Roster of the American Catholic Sociological Society,” American 
Catholic Sociological Review, October 1942, pp. 179-183. 
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means that our special tasks are cut out for us by our dual character 
of being a Catholic sociological body. 


In the social field what we are contemplating is the formula- 
tion, one may suppose, of postwar reconstruction policies. This 
means making concrete proposals to improve social situations. Since 
we are an American body, our first task will be to devise policies 
orientated towards American social problems and American responsi- 
bilities in social problems elsewhere. It does not mean offering de- 
tailed ‘‘blueprints.’’ That task belongs to public administrators. 
Miss Ross has clearly indicated the difference between such officials 
and sociologists in postwar reconstruction. 


The process of framing social policies adapted to concrete needs 
seems to call for the ‘“‘meshing’’ of three distinct operations.* The 
first is to determine goals. Do we want to salvage marriage and the 
family as a social institution, or not? This is a question of ends. 
To make decisions on this level we must consult our Catholic value- 
system. (It is true that our Catholic value-system positively ex- 
cludes as being immoral certain means of social control much ap- 
proved by secularist sociologists, such as artificial birth-prevention, 
eugenic sterilization, and other instrumentalities. But in general 
our social philosophy and revelation provide us with goals.) Because 
of widespread social disorganization, many areas of social life will 
call for re-orientation after the war. It is here especially that we 
must rely implicitly on the directives of our religious point of view. 

The next step is to consult experience. This means for us con- 
sulting the systematized observations of sociology as an empirical 
science. The world has witnessed sociological investigations and 
social experimentation on an unprecedented scale in recent years. For 
example, we have had our eyes opened to the incredible effectiveness 
of propaganda which exploits the latest techniques of communica- 
tion, usually for evil. We can make pretty sound generalizations 
about the necessity of propaganda and its probable efficacy when put 
to better uses. The same is true of religious education, social security, 


* Aristotle was the first social thinker to suggest these stages (ef. 
Nichomachean Ethics, Bk. VI, cc. 2-10). St. Thomas immeasurably im- 
proved upon Aristotle’s analysis (cf. Summa Theologica, Ia, Ilae, qq. 90-97, 
where he treats of “Laws,” and Ila, Ilae, qq. 47-50, where he treats of 
“Prudence.” In the latter treatise (q. 48) he distinguishes three kinds of 
knowledge — analytical, which is certain; empirical, which is probable; 
and “rhetorical,” which is conjectural. If more heed had been paid to St. 
Thomas, one cannot help thinking that our sociological methodology would 
be much better developed than it is). 
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and other social problems about which sound social policies must be 
drawn up and adopted. This step deals with means. 


The third step is to formulate a prudent judgment based upon 
the major premise of the goal to be sought and the minor premise of 
the adaptation of means in seeking it, in each field in which we ad- 
dress ourselves to the solution of problems. In so complex a subject- 
matter as social policy, of course, this prudential conclusion requires 
much more than logical reasoning. The “‘syllogism’’ is not strictly 
a syllogism in the first place. But it is a convenient device, used by 
St. Thomas, to indicate the stages through which we must proceed 
in drawing up social policies. It throws light on the process by 
which in view of accepted values and of the generalizations of empir- 
ical observation we may arrive at the directives of applied sociology. 


II 


We have circumscribed the preliminary problem of locating our 
own peculiar role, and we have tried very briefly to outline the con- 
ceptual scheme within which we may venture to particularize further 
the role we members of the American Catholic Sociological Society 
might assume in postwar reconstruction. We are limited. We com- 
bine two points of view. The conclusion can be drawn that, provided 
we do not try to compete in fields where we are hopelessly outdis- 
tanced but restrict ourselves to tasks for which we enjoy advantages, 
we may hope to make a real contribution. These tasks in general 
deal with problems involving our values. If we address ourselves to 
these problems sociologically, we shall perform a function no other 
group can perform. 


Several problems and phases of problems answering to these re- 
quirements are begging for attention: 


1. The need of religious education of children in our democracy. 
The conviction seems to be making headway among thoughtful ob- 
servers that the democratic way of life rests on religious foundations 
— on belief in the dignity of human personality, on belief in the 
brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God. A small com- 
mittee might bring together the findings of investigations (formal 
and informal) in this field, and might make helpful suggestions. The 
problem is eminently sociological on any showing. It concerns the 
interaction between religious education and democratic social attitudes 
and political institutions. Secularist social scientists and public ad- 
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ministrators are prone to neglect this basic problem. It involves “‘in- 
convenient”’ issues such as religious liberty, indoctrination, and the 
bogey-man of separation of church and state. If we ourselves do 
not assume responsibility for keeping the need of religious education 
before the eyes of the other social scientists, who will? 


2. The role of women in contemporary society. This is a ques- 
tion of the hour upon which Catholics have not yet presented any 
very understanding point of view. Between the Soviet policy of 
making Amazons out of Russian women and the (former) Nazi 
policy of Kirche und Ktiche, where do we stand? We seem to be 
(in theory) excessively conservative. Non-Catholics seem to be ex- 
cessively ‘‘emancipated.”” The attitude we take towards the role (or 
roles) of women in contemporary American society will shape our 
attitude towards many other social problems, such as population 
policy, wage policy, educational policy, the professions, and policies 
covering rural and urban patterns of family life. On the other hand, 
one cannot come to any conclusion about the role of women without 
considering ‘‘ideal patterns’ in all those other fields too. For we are 
confronted with a case of the theory of functions in operation. We 
are also confronted with a case in which our Catholic value-system 
itself is not too clear.* A competent committee could perform a 
delicate but much needed task by giving fresh formulation in the 
light of a modern pattern of social life to the Christian concept of the 
role (or roles) of women in present-day American society. 


3. Youth problems. This is a cover-all term. What might be 
done would be a careful canvass, for instance, of the publications of 
the American Youth Commission, to see what turn non-Catholic 
(and well-endowed) investigations and policy-making has taken. 
Similarly, the experience of many directors of Catholic youth or- 
ganizations could be canvassed to see what suggestions come from 
that quarter. This is an example of a problem which has definite 
Catholic phases.’ We need not consider it a primary duty of ours to 
decide how youths shall find employment after the war. We are not 


*Pére B. Levaud, O.P., has published an important article in The 
Thomist for October 1940, on the topic. “Towards a Theologv of Woman,” 
which has a serious bearing on sociology. Ruth Reed’s The Single Woman 
(1942) would bear directly upon the sociological side of the question, of 
course. 


* Brother Augustine McCaffrey’s Youth in a Catholic Parish (1941) has 
provided us with a competent survey that should prove useful. 
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equipped for that duty, and others are. What we are equipped to do 
is to concern ourselves with the moral and religious aspects of youth 
policy in the postwar era. We ought to press home the need, on 
sociological grounds (of delinquency, mental hygiene, adjustment, 
etc.), for moral and religious guidance of youth, for moral safe- 
guards, and for moral inspiration in youth activities. 


4. Soctal security. This is another broad problem with phases 
which concern us intimately. What are the effects on human char- 
acter of the social security systems now in vogue? We ought to in- 
quire into this question, and into the question whether social secur- 
ity is to become a relatively permanent attempt to solve the prob- 
lems of insecurity, or a mere stop-gap. If we consider it merely a 
stop-gap, we shall have to make constructive suggestions for long- 
term policies. If we accept it as a relatively permanent policy, we 
must ask ourselves whether it satisfies our conception of the way to 
deal with the problem. Social security is too imminent an issue and 
too heavy with serious implications to permit our being silent 
about it. 


5. Interracial adjustment. The need for this adjustment is 
rapidly coming to a head. As sociologists working within the frame- 
work of Catholic thought we cannot by-pass our responsibility for 
making concrete suggestions about the proper policy to pursue. It 
is not enough to reiterate exhortations to practice Christian charity. 
That belongs to the major premise of the prudential syllogism of St. 
Thomas. We must investigate the contingent causes of conflict and 
evolve a workable policy which allows for the varying intensities 
of local attitudes and other decisive circumstances in different sections 
of the country. We must look to the breaking down of these emotion- 
al ‘‘stereotypes,’’ but we cannot afford to overlook them as relevant 
factors in a given problem. What would help a great deal would be 
evidence that, for example, Negroes had been enrolled in particular 
Catholic high schools and colleges with satisfactory results. If the 
committee took an entirely a priori approach, it would accomplish 
little and might just as well not be formed at all. 


6. Social equality. This concept as a concept needs clarification. 
We are confronted in our country with two extremist ideologies of 
equality and inequality, neither of which rhymes with Catholic 
social theory. ‘““The American way” as a working social system has 
sanctioned unfair practices which are incompatible with the ideology 
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of Christian democracy. On the other hand, some of our advanced 
social thinkers have confused the issue by suggesting that in the fu- 
ture everyone will belong to the middle-class — which is hard to 
understand, let alone put into practice. Between class-antagonism of 
whatever stripe and an undifferentiated class-less ideal there is room 
for a social pattern based on co-operation and social justice but still 
allowing for inevitable differentiations. Possibly our ideal has 
changed somewhat since Pope Leo XIII. In any case a committee 
might help to dissipate the mists which have surrounded the dis- 
cussion of ‘‘equality.”’ 


7. International co-operation. What are the sociological pre- 
conditions of international political co-operation? In the midst of 
a global war looking to a global peace this question becomes impera- 
tive. It is doubly imperative because a previous attempt to organ- 
ize the world politically broke down. The failure of the League of 
Nations was predicted by a French Catholic sociologist, Paul Bureau, 
because he could not find in the League the resilience necessary for 
adjustment to social change in which whole nations were the units. 
Two questions need answering. The first is this: What is the socio- 
logical evidence for considering all the peoples of the earth one com- 
munity? The other question follows from that: How far can co- 
operation be expected in view of cultural diversities? ’ 


8. Sociology of law and of the state. This is a new field of 
sociology, especially so in America. But the interaction of political 
and nonpolitical determinants of social organization and disorganiz- 
ation and of social change has never been more intense. In western 
civilization we now have the experience of fascist and communist as 
well as liberal societies to study internally from the point of view of 
the sociology of law and of the state. Not only that, but they are 
reacting with notable force upon each other. Several propositions 
in this field could be drawn up which would throw light on many 
other social problems and which condition their solution. Catholics 
stand at an advantage in possessing a consistent philosophy of law 
and of the state to ‘‘mesh’’ with a sociology of law and the state so 


*Denis O’Keeffe in Studies for June 1941, and Jacques Maritain in 
Ransoming the Time (1941) have tackled this topic. 

"Ruth Benedict discussed this topic in a paper on the “Recognition of 
Cultural Diversities in the Postwar World” before the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science on April 9. (See The Annals for July 1948). 
John J. Honigmann showed the relevance of cultural anthropology to post- 
war plans in The Commonweal, February 12, 1948. 
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as to yield fruitful generalizations which would be meaningful in 
the whole field of social policy.® 


In this suggested agenda the pressing problem of over-urbaniza- 
tion has been slighted. It might be handled informally if several 
of our members would furnish us with a statement of policy based on 
what the Catholic Rural Life Conference has already elaborated. The 
field of parochial sociology likewise deserves to be encouraged more 
than the above program provides.® 


III 


What procedure should be followed in attacking these problems? 
And how can we make sure that our work is not so much whistling 
down the wind? 


Small committees of three members each might be set up to study 
each of the topics set forth above, or any set of topics agreed upon. 
These committees could acquaint themselves with the best studies al- 
ready made in these fields. They would then be in a position to fit 
the results into our conceptual scheme. No doubt other members 
of the Society, or non-members even, would be willing to serve as 
consultants to the committees themselves. 


As for the mode of presentation, the committees could draw up 
their main conclusions in short articles of from five to ten pages each 
for publication in the next issue or issues of the REVIEW. Perhaps 
in these same issues the book review sections might be devoted, at 
least in part, to publications dealing with the same or similar prob- 
lems. In this way the REVIEW would contain a convenient state- 
ment of the “‘Reconstruction Policies of the American Catholic Socio- 
logical Society.” 


This procedure would bring together in handy form the best 
Catholic sociological judgment in the United States on the funda- 
mental social issues of our time. Is it fanciful to believe that other 
social scientists, editors, legislators, and public administrators would 


* Everyone has his predilections in the broad field of sociology. Is the 
present writer wrong in sensing in Miss Ross’s paper a tendency to regard 
economic problems as germane to sociology (loc. cit. pp. 7-8) while con- 
sidering political problems of no concern to the sociologist (p. 5)? We 
have Dr. N. S. Timasheff in the Society to take the lead in forwarding the 
study of the sociology of law among our members. 


*It may be hoped that Brother Gerald Schnepp’s pioneering Leakage in 
a Catholic Parish may be the forerunner of other parochial surveys. 
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show an interest in what our committees recommended? Provided 
we were careful to work out a definite and realistic statement of 
policies, we might well make a real contribution to postwar recon- 
struction in our limited but important role of Catholic sociologists. 


Conclusion 


Our Society is mature enough to evolve organs adapted to per- 
form specific vital functions. We must decide what functions we 
want to perform and then set about to fashion organizational pro- 
cedures adapted to the performance of them. Catholic social theory 
itself has always maintained that the real life-functions of any soci- 
ety could be carried on efficiently only when operating through 
semi-autonomous groups. The committee system herein suggested 
and the agenda offered them would bring such organs and functions 
into existence. 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


COMMENT 


I have read with interest the manuscript of Father Hartnett’s 
article, about my article which was published in the March issue of 
our REVIEW. While I appreciate his attempt to solve the role which 
we, as Catholic sociologists, may adopt both now and in the future, 
the article seems to me to bring with it some vital difficulties. First 
and foremost, there is a difficulty as regards presentation. The en- 
thusiasms of the author concerning the use which he expects to make 
of sociology, appear to have distracted his thinking from clear pres- 
entation, to earnest presentation. In spite of his implication, it does 
not seem to me that his point of view conflicts with mine, because 
we are writing on quite different problems. My article was con- 
cerned with showing areas of sociological research and interest, where- 
as Father Hartnett is concerned with showing how, with the results 
of this research, we may go out of our field of sociology and become 
interested in social reform. This would appear to raise the question 
as to whether our society is one of scientific sociologists or a propa- 
ganda organization: an old problem which I hoped had been solved 
in favor of a professional sociological viewpoint. Then the multi- 
plicity of committees proposed by Father Hartnett brings up another 
difficulty; committees usually compromise, not synthesize. To me it 
would seem that our society would be rather in need of a few com- 
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mittees, working progressively on sociological problems. Finally, 
though a point of minor importance, Father Hartnett refers to ‘‘the 
field of parochial sociology’’ without defining what he means by 
this proposed new branch of our discipline. To the present writer, 
at least, it does not seem that we could consider Father Hartnett’s 
proposals as they stand. 


Eva J. Ross 


Trinity. College, Washington, D. C. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


The National Catholic Rural Life Conference announces that 
‘since war conditions make it impossible to hold the annual rural 
life convention this year, the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence is planning an all-out drive to spread the rural life philosophy 
through a series of schools and institutes for priests, sisters, and lay 
leaders. Topics to be discussed will range from credit unions to the 
family-sized farm, and speakers will include rural life leaders, repre- 
sentatives of government agencies, authorities on agricultural econom- 
ics, rural sociology, and soil conservation.” 

The dates and locations of the schools are as follows: 


St. Stanislaus, Bay St. Louis, Miss., June 7-11; Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wis., June 14-18; St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo., June 21—July 9; St. Bede’s College, Peru, Ill., July 
6-8; Montezuma Seminary, Montezuma, N. M., August 1—5; St. 
John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., August 8-13; Assumption 
Abbey, Richardton, N. D., August 15-20. In places where a full 
five-day session is not feasible, the Conference will sponsor institutes 
of one or two days. Such institutes will be held on the East Coast in 
July and in the Toledo diocese during July and August. Further 
information may be secured from the Rev. Martin Schirber, O.S.B., 
— of the rural life schools, St. John’s University, Collegeville, 

inn. 


The first Catholic Conference on Consumer Cooperation was 
held in Chicago, May 22—23. The purpose of the conference was 
to create an interest in the cooperative movement and to make plans 
for its growth. 


The Rev. Vincent McQuade, O.S.A., represented the Society at 
the centennial celebration of Villanova College on May 3. 
Don Luigi Sturzo’s newest book is The True Life, Sociology 


of the Supernatural. It was just recently published by the St. 
Anthony’s Guild Press, Paterson, N.J. 


Boston College: John D. Donovan is in the U. S. Army and 
stationed at Camp Pickett, Va. 
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Fontbonne College: Miss Marjorie Boeving will receive this 
month a bachelor’s degree with a major in family studies. Ac- 
cording to A. H. Clemens this will be the first time in the U. S. that 
such a degree has been conferred. The program leading to a degree 
was introduced by the sociology department two years ago. Mt. 
St. Mary College (Los Angeles) has recently introduced a similar 


curriculum. 


St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) : The Rev. Edwin C. Mulli- 
gan, S.J., is now a Lieutenant (s.g.) in the U. S. Naval Reserve 


Chaplains Corps. 


Mt. St. Joseph Junior College: The annual students’ retreat was 
conducted by the Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey of the Catholic Univer- 
sity. Considerable interest was shown by the student body in the 
celebration of Negro History Week in cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History. 


Trinity College (Washington): Eva J. Ross’ high-school text 
on the problems of American democracy is scheduled for early 
summer publication by Bruce. The Rev. Ernest Kilzer, O.S.B., 
collaborated with Miss Ross in this work. 


Mt. Mary College: An article on “Taking the Long View’’ by 
Sister Mary Canisia, $.S.N.D., was published in the May issue of 
the Catholic Family Monthly. Mount Mary College participated in 
the National Catholic Family Week, May 2-9. 


Our Lady of Cincinnati College: Students majoring in sociology 
are now completing a two-year study to determine the effects of mal- 
nutrition on school attendance and scholastic achievement. The proj- 
ect has been directed by Elizabeth Herschede, nutritionist at the 
local branch of the Catholic Charities. 

The procedure was as follows: In a downtown school, about 
sixty cases of malnutrition were discovered by the school doctor. 
With the assistance of the Surplus Commodities Corporation, and 
services provided by the W.P.A., the Catholic Charities introduced 
free lunches at the school. Throughout the course of the year the 
students recorded heights and weights of all school children. Further 
work is done with school attendance and scholastic achievement. A 
statistical analysis of the data will be made during the fall of 1943. 

In cooperation with the nation-wide observance of Family week, 
a special assembly was held on May 3 with sociology students pre- 
senting papers on ‘The Family, the Basis of Society,’’ ‘“‘Mother, 
the Heart of the Home,” ““The Economic Rights of the Family,”’ 
and “Religion and the Family.” 
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BOOK REVIEW EDITORS* 


BERNARD MULVANEY, C.S.V., Catholic University 
and 
Eva J. Ross, Trinity College 


The Evolution of Social Classes. By John W. McConnell. Wash- 
— American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. x+228. 
3.00. 


This work attempts to “examine the relation of occupational 
groups in social stratification.’ It presents data on the characteristics 
of wage-earners and white-collar workers in New Haven under such 
heads as habits of spending and saving, mode of advancing in eco- 
nomic endeavor, ideas on government, religion, education and family 
life. These data are taken from 1931 and 1933 studies. 


The author claims that the two groups differ in their ways. To 
explain the differences, he fits them into his theory of class. In the 
opening chapters this theory is illustrated from the past and ex- 
plained in a chapter bearing the title of the work. The theory, 
however, is put forth tentatively, and it is the purpose of the work 
to test its methodological postulates in the light of the New Haven 
data. The final chapter compares these postulates with those of 
some of the older theories of class, and the conclusion is that social 
class may be studied in the light of the theory. 


Class is ‘‘a group of people united by present or past performance 
of a function essential to the maintenance of the society — provid- 
ing, however, that the performance of the function gives to the group 
a set of life conditions, patterns of thought and action, a standard 
of living, and organization common to the group.”’ In the explana- 
tion of this definition, ‘‘function essential to the maintenance of the 
society’” becomes “‘recognized social need and demand for some par- 
ticular function to be performed.’’ The problem of giving em- 
pirical definition to other items of the definition such as “‘life con- 
ditions, patterns of thought and action” in order to know when they 
are ‘‘common to the (functional) group’’ is handled less successfully; 
one may question whether they have been found in New Haven. 
More crucial, however, is the assumption that when such things 


* Address all communications concerning book reviews to: Rev. Ber- 
nard Mulvarey, C.S.V., Catholic University, Washington, D. C. Members 
of the ACSS who are interested in writing reviews should communicate 
with Father Mulvaney, stating their field of interest and mentioning any 
specific books they would like to review. 
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have been found, social classes have been identified; people may de- 
fine status differently. 

Other stratification than that associated with ‘‘occupation and 
the culture which accompanies it’’ was found in New Haven: con- 
versely, categorizing wage-earners and white-collar workers may 
have hidden significant internal stratification within these ‘‘groups”’ 
which this type of analysis could not readily envisage. We need 
more data to justify an interpretation of social class. The data 
brought forward, however, should not be overlooked by students of 
occupational differences. 

BERNARD G. MULVANEY 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


Patterns of Negro Segregation. By Charles S. Johnson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1943. Pp. xxii+332. $3.50. 


For once the present reviewer is inclined to agree with a publish- 
er’s blurb. It is no exaggeration to say of Dr. Johnson’s volume, 
“This book probably arrays a larger body of evidence as to the 
extent and character of discrimination against the Negro in America 
than any study heretofore offered.’’ Moreover, the material is of ex- 
cellent scientific quality. The basic facts are taken partly from pub- 
lished sources, but in larger measure from original field studies in 
twelve selected areas distributed over the rural South, the urban 
South, the Border area, and the urban North. The author shows no 
tendency to try to build up a case. Very wisely he is content to let 
the facts speak for themselves. 

All major types of discrimination are discussed, but there is a 
marked emphasis on the more personal and subtle forms of racial 
persecution, such as the refusal of the titles Mr. and Mrs., the refusal 
to remove one’s hat in a Negro’s home, discourtesy in stores and 


restaurants, the strange etiquette of the highway, and the taboos ~ 


against interracial eating and drinking. A very interesting section 
deals with the defense which the Negro has developed against dis- 
crimination. These defenses are acceptance. avoidance. and overt or 
concealed aggression. The relation of social class both to white 
discrimination and to the Negro reaction to it is very carefully de- 
scribed. 

The position of the Negro is very slowly but definitely improv- 
ing. Probably the fundamental reason for this is the marked recent 
Negro migration from rural areas in the South to southern towns and 
cities and thence to northern cities. “Over the fortv-year period from 
1890 to 1930 the rural Negro population increased only 12 per cent 
while the urban Negro population increased 251 per cent.’’ Since 
about 1915 one and one-half million Negroes have moved to the 
North. This mass movement has brought better economic oppor- 
tunities, better education, and a chance to vote. Through his use of 
the ballot the Negro has made his influence felt in civil rights legisla- 
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tion. He has won some important victories in the courts. To this 
extent he has profited by the benefits of American democracy; but 
by and large the principles of democracy have not been applied to 
him. Dr. Johnson does not exaggerate when he asserts that ‘neither 
in normal nor in abnormal times ... is democracy a political or 
social fact, however long it has been in the American tradition.” 


Dr. Johnson’s volume appears in The Negro in American Life 
Series sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation. Those who have read 
it and Herskovits’ The Myth of the Negro Past will look forward 
to future volumes in the series with eager expectation. 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


The Haitian People. By James G. Leyburn. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. x+342. $4.00. 


The Haitian People is a well-written and highly interesting de- 
scription and history of the comparatively little known people of 
the Haitian Republic, which was founded in 1804, and over which 
we exercised control from 1915 to 1934. The book will be read 
with profit by many others than sociologists. It won for the author 
the John Anisfield Award of $1000 for the best 1941 book in the 
field of race relations. To the sociologist, of course, it has a special 
value. The chief concern of the author is to show the broad func- 
tioning of the major social institutions of the Haitians, and how 
adjustments have been made to conditions within the more recent 
historical past. This concern with adjustment is to be expected, for 
Yale is traditionally interested in its importance for an understanding 
of group life. Professor Leyburn does not, however, overstress the 
economic determinism which is another traditional interest of Yale’s 
school of sociology. If there is any fault to be found with this work, 
it is that the author in his successful endeavor to make a clear, read- 
able book, has devoted somewhat too much space to history for a 
work which is primarily sociological, sometimes finding it necessary 
to repeat facts and situations discussed in detail in Part I, when tak- 
ing up the more usual social institutions in later sections. A socio- 
logical postscript explains his position and points the way to many 
needed sociological studies about social life among the Haitian people. 


Part I is entitled Caste and Class, and is mainly concerned with 
history. This is necessary to understand the growth of the caste sys- 
tem, which the author considers to be the most striking social phe- 
nomena of the country. Only a knowledge of history, too, would 
enable the student to understand the part played by Roman Catholi- 
cism and Vodun in the life of the people. We learn how the 
colored élite of the present day secured their position, following the 
black population’s domination for many years from the founding 
of the Republic by Dessalines. The élite are shown to have usually 
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a lighter skin than the peasants whom they dominate, although this 
is not an absolute sign of caste. They live in towns: speak French 
and have varying degrees of education: do not work with their 
hands: give their women but few opportunities in the modern sense: 
are endogamous within the caste, requiring formal marriage and 
at least doing lip service to Roman Catholicism. In contrast with 
the caste system of East India. Haitian civil law does not recognize the 
situation. and neither does the Catholic religion. The remainder of 
the peonle eke out a very miserable existence on a poverty- -stricken 
land. They are too poor even to wear shoes, so that the wearing of 
shoes is an almost sure sign of caste. The economic system allied to 
the social caste system perpetuates their condition. 


Part II concerns religion. The founder of the State, Dessalines, 
disestablished the Church, granted illegitimate children the same le- 
gal rights as the legitimate, which removed one of the strong reasons 
for marriage, and forbade separation of married couples other than 
via legal divorce. He attempted to have his nominees from among 
the clergy accepted by Rome. The situation was, of course, an im- 
possible one for Rome to concur to, and so there was open schism 
from 1805 to 1860. Dessalines would not allow Protestantism to 
enter the country, however, and neither did later rulers. with the re- 
sult that the people re-established their folk religion of Vodun. At 
the present day, while nominally Catholics. many of the people 
openly adhere to Vodun, and some of the élite, according to Ley- 
burn, secretly follow its practices. 


Part ITT deals with sex relations and home Jife among the peo- 
ple. Part IV, with politics and economics. Part V is concerned with 
modern Haiti. Notes, an annotated bibliography and an adequate 
index complete a very worth-while work. 

Eva J. Ross 


Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 


El! Cerrito, A Camera Report on a Typical Spanish-American Com- 
munity tn New Mexico. By Irving Rusinow. Washington: 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. USDA. 1942. Pp. 136. 
0.45. 


A vivid report on the life conditions of one of our minority peo- 
ple, this paner-covered set of pictures is typical of the effort that has 
been made bv certain government agencies to help us to “‘see Amer- 
ica first.’ This camera report is one of six to be published, designed 
to serve as the graphic accompaniment of corresponding scientific 
studies, of typical communities in the United States. The other five 
communities are Grafton County, N. H.: Lancaster County, Pa.: 
— County, Ga.: Haskell County, Kans.: and Shelby County, 
owa. 
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To the material-minded reader, the complete lack of American 
‘conveniences’ classifies these people as hopelessly “‘under-privileged.”’ 
Some effort is made in the short captions to infer certain rich cul- 
tural backgrounds that they possess. Nine pictures concern their 
Catholic religion while seven out of a total of eighty-one were 
necessary to picture their wholesome family life. A corresponding 
number would hardly be necessary for these phases of many more 
privileged American lives. This evaluation is not found in the re- 
port; it is a purely objective presentation. 


SISTER ANNE BURNS, O.S.B. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organization. By Dwight San- 
— New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1942. Pp. xvi+806. 
4.00. 


The professional teacher of rural sociology will hardly fail to 
consider this work with the greatest of interest. It is a complete 
study of rural life and organization in the United States, written by 
a sociologist who has long been identified with the rural field, and 
= realizes the limitations and the needs of the undergraduate stu- 

ent. 


In Part I the author introduces the student to the scope and 
aims of a study of rural society, showing that the book covers, not 
only rural sociology, but also rural social organization. The latter 
is defined as ‘‘the art of planning social relationships in the rural 
environment by the use of the methods of science’ (p. 19). 


Part II is concerned with the environmental conditions of human 
society, with a very adequate discussion of human geography, popu- 
lation statistics, and with such other specific details of rural life and 
organization in America as the number of farms, land tenure, rural 
credit, and government and private aids for more adequate rural liv- 
ing. 

Part III discusses rural institutions, groups and classes. First the 
rural family is discussed in detail. This is followed by chapters on 
the spatial organization of neighborhood, village, community, and 
region. Other chapters are concerned with the institutional organi- 
zations of church, school, co-operatives, libraries, government, health 
organization and public welfare organization. Discussions of such 
interest groups or associations as farmers’ organizations, social clubs, 
youth groups, come next. Finally there is a chapter on class and 
caste in rural society. 

Part IV takes up rural social organization in relation to the com- 
munity as a whole; social interaction and change in rural society: 
rural-urban relations: rural community organization. An appendix 
gives valuable case studies of four varied rural communities, writ- 
ten by students obviously well trained in the case-study monograph. 
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The author obviously appreciates the value of repetition in the 
learning process. Clear and quite satisfactory definitions of mobility, 
migration, class, caste, institution, process, interaction, and many 
other terms are given in the various chapters, prior to their being dis- 
cussed in specific relation to rural life. Students are thus given a 
thorough review of basic concepts which, in conjunction with the 
new material presented, should set them on the way to acquiring a 
professional ‘‘mind’’ in their field. Up-to-date statistics are furnished 
whenever possible. Presented in the form of tables, maps, charts, 
gravhs, these are a valuable visual aid to study and add to the worth- 
while character of this very satisfactory text. 


Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 


Eva J. Ross 


Disoraanization, Personal and Social. By Ernest R. Mowrer. New 
York: Lippincott, 1942. Pp. viiit665. $3.75. 


This book is of value to students of the social sciences and is 
well adapted to professional courses dealing with human relations. 
Mowrer’s approach is that of social psychology. He shows that dis- 
organization is necessary to social change. being present in negative 
ratio to social stability. Social change is brought about by the variant. 
This variation in behavior of individuals (due to heredity and en- 
vironment) is found in the tnventor. innovator. nonconformist. 
rebel, reformer and revolutionist. 


Mowrer’s method of treating the causes of variation and the 
results upon the variant can be illustrated bv the adolescent, who is 
both a rebel, revolting against authority, and an evangelist — 
“whether in the field of religion, politics. ethics, economics. dress. 
manners. or what not.”” Idealism in the commonly accepted mean- 
ing of the word, is not characteristic of the majority of adolescents. 
His behavior has a physical basis. but is denendent upon previous 
experience. His desire is to solve his problems of emancipation from 
home and family, and establishment of heterosexuality. His revolt 
only leads to personal disorganization to the degree that he is made 
to feel his conduct is dishonorable. Thus the “storm and stress” 
theory of adolescent behavior is modified and brought without 
Mowrer’s general concent of the causes of personal and social dis- 
organization — the culture of the group, the variant, the reaction 
of the group to him. and his reaction to its reaction. The various 
theories of the causes of delinquency are discussed from the point 
of view of the causes of variant behavior. Roles achieved in the fam- 
ily have an emotional content which gives them special weight. 
Emphasis is therefore placed on creating in children a desire for status 
and role in the group which is in accord with the accepted culture 
pattern. 
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Of personality disorganization Mowrer puts the question ‘‘How 
is it that the cultural milieu brings the private world and the public 
world into close correspondence in some instances, and a hiatus of 
varying extent and character occurs in others?’’ Mental conflict is 
the key to personality disorganization; outstanding non-rational solu- 
tions are dissociation, repression, and escape responses. The alcoholic, 
seX variant, suicide, and the disintegrated personality are discussed 
from the point of view of personal disorganization. 

The last chapters of the book show the close relation of family, 
personal and social disorganization, ‘‘thus the basic pattern of dis- 
organization is a continuous progression from active rebellion against 
the social order directed toward various socially and hedonistically 
defined goals, to the complete retreat into an inner world in which 
the rebellion is subjectively expressed.’’ Social disorganization ‘‘is the 
breakdown in the patterns of social control and in the rules of co- 
operative activity.”’ It is the collective aspect of personal disorgani- 
zation. 

The book is readable, the mass of statistical data on which the 
discussion is based is given in the appendix. From the foregoing 
review it is evident that the text is not always in accord with 
Catholic philosophy. 

GLADYs SELLEW 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


Social Problems, 3rd edition. By J. L. Gillin, C. G. Dittmer, R. J. 
Colbert, and N. J. Kastler, New York: D. Appleton Century 
Co. 1943. $3.75. 


The third edition of a book speaks a great deal for itself and 
does not require extensive treatment. This edition adds little new 
matter to the editions of 1928 and 1932 and restates much that is 
antiquated. Two of the original authors are now retired and the 
fourth, Norman Kastler, M.A., has not been permitted to make 
radical revision. The preface tells us that ‘“‘much of the labor of 
the present edition has developed upon our fourth collaborator, who 
joins with the senior authors at this time.” 

Social problems texts are of two types: one, merely an elabora- 
tion of work that belongs in a general sociology course. The other 
makes social problems a division of the field of applied sociology 
and properly includes ‘suggestions as to what “‘might be done remedi- 
ally or preventively."’* This sympathy with Ward’s social telesis 
is to be recommended. Thus we can not object when “‘solutions’’ are 
offered, but we are not required to accept the solution. 

Two chapters are devoted to the race question. The first treats 
the biological development of races, anthropological measurements 
and various testing methods. The accomplishments of the various 


*H. A. Phelps, Contemporary Social Problems, 1938 edition, p. 32. 
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races are reviewed. The Negro finds a fairly satisfactory place in this 
chapter. In the next, however, called ‘‘Policies and Programs of 
Race Relations’ will be found statements bound to draw objection 
from some quarters. An example of such a debatable statement is 
found on page 96: ‘“‘Random matings of various breeds of dogs pro- 
duces the mongrel, and this same general principle is as true for di- 
vergent human races as it is for dogs.’’ The usual solutions for the 
Negro problem are adequately stated. 

The chapter on the “‘Social Threat of War’’ builds up sociology’s 
continuing and critical analysis of the entire question of war and 
human relations. In this particular treatment one wishes for some 
of the newer aspects on war as found, for example, in Kimball 
Young’s new Sociology. 


Three chapters are devoted to population. Complaint is made 
(page 198) that sufficient space is not available for a thorough dis- 
cussion. We can agree that there is an emphasis on the elder Ross's 
concept of ‘‘standing room only,”’ with much of Reuter, a little of 
W. S. Thompson but nothing of the work of Baker, Lorimer or 
Whelpton. 


In the treatment of religion, the authors re-state much that lay 
behind the older discussions on separation of church and state. Much 
is repeated about the Middle Ages that has long since been re-written 
by non-Catholic research scholars. The authors seem to have little 
political science background or appreciation of natural law relation- 
ship to good government. This position is borne out further in the 
last chapter in a reference to St. Augustine. Political science students 
pouring over the complete editions of his 30 years of writing on the 
City of God will be surprised to learn that “‘it is of little social val- 
ue, being on the whole rather a poor restatement of the ideas of its 
predecessors’’ (page 494). 

The great virtue of the last chapter ‘‘Proposed Ways Out”’ is the 
rehearsal of many of the social solutions developed through the ages. 
One is sorry that Spengler, Pareto and Sorokin are omitted from 
the discussion. 

The book includes chapters on Primary and Secondary Concepts 
of Industry, The Family in Transition, Social Problems of Educa- 
tion, Disease and Public Health, Crime and Penology, Poverty and 
Dependency. Separate indexes for names and topics are included. 
The latter is particularly complete. 


ANDREW J. KRESS 


Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Social Work Year Book 1943. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1943. Pp. 764. $3.25. 


For the student of social and economic nhieu this biennial 
“‘yearbook’’ is always an essential tool. Most of the headings re- 
main as in the 1941 edition, but all the articles have been brought 
up-to-date, and a number of new ones are added on war and de- 
fense needs and organization. One or two topics included in the 
1941 edition have been omitted, notably those on Indians and Im- 
migration. The latter topic, of course, has temporarily ceased to be 
a problem for us, and our present needs are discussed in the 1943 is- 
sue under the title of Aliens and Foreign Born. The few other omis- 
sions were doubtless because of the space occupied by war and de- 
fense information. 


Consumers in Wartime: A Guide to Family Economy in the Emer- 
gency. By Leland J. Gordon. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1943. Pp. vitit154. $1.75. 


Consumers in Wartime summarizes most of the essentials con- 
tained in the rash of consumer informational handbooks which ap- 
peared in the depression years of the last decade. The book brings 
this useful knowledge up to the present and adds other pertinent 
consumer information for wartime. It stresses our government’s ex- 
hortations that we spend wisely and only when necessary, saving 
what we can in war bonds to help stem the inflation tide which looms 
so large. It is not a profound book. The intelligent citizen will 
usually have mastered its main points from experience and perusal 
of the newspapers. However, it should prove valuable subsidiary 
reading for introductory college and high school economics courses, 
and will bring up-to-date the author's excellent college text: Eco- 
nomics for Consumers (1939). 


The Commonwealth of Nations and the Papacy. By Kurt F. Rein- 
hardt. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 26. 0.25. 


The title of this pamphlet speaks for its contents. It gives a 
brief survey of the peace pronouncements or endeavors of the five 
recent popes on behalf of the requisites of organization for a just and 
durable peace. It also mentions the contradiction which the author 
sees between the oft-repeated principles and precepts of the Papacy 
and the course of action followed by a number of prominent United 
States Catholic leaders. It briefly compares the five peace points of 
Pope Pius XII with the points of the Atlantic Charter. As the latter 
has already been done for us by other Catholic writers, one is left 
with the wish that the author or some other trained Catholic political 
scientist would critically examine these points with a view to the 
possibility of their attainment. 
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